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The two roadie poets.of Germany are unques- 
tionably Goethe and Schiller. It was not without 
& purpose that they are represented, on the well- 
known famous monument, as standing with 
clasped hands ; for, while they followed different 
t walks in poetry, ‘they were, 80 to speak, comple- 
QORTHE AND SCHILLER MONUMENT. ~— to each other, forming together a perfect 

ae Goethe will always be the favorite of the 
LOOK back on the vale t spent in| nore cultivated and subtile intellects; but Schiller 
y as among the most delightful of as on : pular heart and imagination 
t.never succeeded in secur- 
to} ing. I had idag-Gestred to visit Weimar, where 
in German’ homes, 0 as to see all }*both Goethe and Schiller had resided, but my 
various, phases of German every-day exist-} wishes were not gratified until just before I left 
For, when familiarly known, the honesty | Germany, as I now fear, forever. 

of the Germans, their frankness, their want of} Weimar is but a dull deserted town, not far 
Pietense, and their hearty enjoyment of simple | from the famous Jena, and is chiefly interesting 
_ win a first place for them in our { because Goethe lived there so long. It has neifher 
natural beauty of situation like — 
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ROMAN HOUSE IN THE PARK. 


nor art-treasures like Munich. It is, however, 
buried in verdure, like so many of the beautiful 
English cathedral-towns, and therefore has a 
certain picturesqueness, as you approach it, 
which is not without a charm. “Goethe himself 
did much to renovate and adorn it, 80 that it was, 
in a manner, almost his own creation. 

Goethe first went to Weimar to live in 1775, 
in his twenty-sixth year. He had been born, as 
is well known, in the free city of Frankfort, ‘his 
parents belonging to what would be’ called, in 
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various monuments. half classic, half renais- 


England, the upper middle-class. He himself 
was not only one of the greatest geniuses that 
Germany has ever produced, but he was exceed- 
ingly handsome in person, and courteous in 
manner—altogether a finished man of the world. 
The little principality of Weimar was then ruled 
over by the Princess Amalia, as Regent for her 
son—one of the most remarkable women of her 
time. It was she who invited Goethe to Weimar, 
as she had invited Weiland before him, and 
Herder and others ; and so gave the first impulse 
to that culture of letters, in the secluded capital, 
which made it, in a small way, almost a rival, in 
that respect, to Rome, in the Augustan age. 

A year after Goethe settled at Weimar, the 
Princess Amalia surrendered the reins.of govern- 
ment to her son, Karl August. The new monarch 
and the poet became, from the first, not only 
friends, but intimate ones. Goethe was soon made 
Privy Chamberlain, was ennobled, and was con- 
stantly about the royal person. In 1774, the 
ducal palace had been burned. down, and a new 
one was now begun, to be erected under the poet’s 
personal superintendence. A park, at the same 
time, was laid out near thetown, at his sugges- 
tion, and was adorned, in the taste of the day, 
with a Roman house, & hermitage, grottoes, and 
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gance. A belvedere and garden-theatre were also { 
erected, where it was the fashion for the higher 
classes to go, and where the petty nobles tried to } 
persuade themselves they were playing the part 


of grand seigneurs at the Court of Louis XIV. 


though in winter he resided in the town. 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 


; edifices built under Goethe’s supervision. 

Goethe built for himself a cottage in this park, } 
where he spent more than two-thirds of his time, : 
His { 
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constituting the furniture of the former. The 
bed-room, where he died, is the smallest and least 
pretentious of all, having but one window. 

The grand-ducal library is another of the 
We 
found it located on a little hill, near the park. 
At first it seemed older than it really is, in con- 
sequence of its round antique-looking tower, 


- tion-rooms, 
Peet had reserved for himself quite plain. Here | Some of the furniture he used was yet there, now 
? 
$ 





dwelling here was a substantial two-story edifice, } covered with ivy. Its principal feature is a long 
which is still standing, and is a good type of: and lofty hall, the ceiling frescoed with a copy of 
the unpretending domestic German architecture ‘ Annibal Caraccio’s Genius of Fame, while gal- 
leries, carried on flat elliptical arches, break 
the great height of the apartment, and bring 
all its parts into harmony. The walls are 
lined with rare. books. Colossal busts of 
Goethe and Schiller are placed in prominent 
positions, while the portrait of Karl August 
himself occupies one end of the hall. 
Goethe, like Matthew Ar- 
nold. to-day, was a believer 
*- dn eulture, as a means of re- 
genérating mankind. Like 
Arnold, also, he preached 
against what the latter calls 
Philisiinism, and carried his 
ideas, also like Arnold, to 
‘such an extent as almost to 
deny patriotism. At one 
time, indeed, he seemed to 
look to France and to the 
first Napoleon 
to redeem Ger- 
many and the 
world. Never- 
theless, his in- 
fluence over 
Karl August, 
as a ruler, was 
always for the 
benefit of his 
people. ‘‘The 
greatest good 
of the greatest 
number’’ was 
his favorite 
: " political motto. 
of the last century. When we visited it, we ‘were { The chief portion of Goethe's life, after he went 
‘Ushered into a spacious hall below, from which {to Weimar, was spent, as we have said, in his 
gtand staircase led to the upper story, where We { cottage in the park, It still remains unaltered, 
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GOETHE'S TOWN-HOUBE AND PARK-COTTAGE 


_ Saw the rooms that Goethe lived in. Works of} and is an unpretending little building, two stories 


‘art adorned the wale; the refinements of luxury ; high, but charmingly situated, and, when we 
‘Were all around. But, having passed these recep- | visited it, was embowered in roses and clamber- 
; we found, the apattinients/which the ; ing vines, The poet occupied the upper rooms. 
‘was his work-shop, there “a chamber devoted | become shabby; a writing-table especially, on 
to scientific apparatus; a wooden chair, two ; which, it is asserted, he wrote “Faust,” Rose- 
simple tables, and an ordinary writing-desk ‘ colored hangings, as in his time, were still at the 
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casements, , filling th the room with that canbe light } ever, he. a thicket of trees, which, in one does 
of which he was so fond. The windows them-; tion, shuts off the view. a 
selves command a charming prospect of changing 
perspective, of woodlands and grassy stretches, ; of the park, stands the house of Charlotte Von 
of gentle undulations, and of shifting light and } Stein. 
The cottage is partly surrounded, how- > she was the chief, and his intimacy lasted longer 


shade. 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 
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About a mile from the cottage, on the borders 


Of all Goethe’s many Platonic favorites, 
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that 
with her than with any other woman. His time, {in seventy years—has now. stirrounded it with twee 
indeed, for many years, was divided between her } buildings. We found it at-the corner of a narrow the 1 
dwelling and his own, We found; eis lane, not far from the Frauen Platz. Schiller, were 
quaint, an even finer 5 like Goethe, occupied the upper story. The rooms at pi 
domestic architecture te Gabe heen, are still kept just as they-were in his time. [ tells 
and much more spacious. > it, as baad The one he used asa study is in the attic, and 






up, stood, in stiff rows, the ve 

their boxes, which had’ been | there in the sole 8 
time. The sun shane on the gay facade, 

and the windows, in 80 mene 
wide-open eyes, Ber: us 8 Pe ee 

thing about the place spoke: of woods, wie cain 
and flowers, and a thousand tender associations. 

A broad ‘well-shaded avenue leads from the park 
to’ the belvedere. Here also is another ducal 
palace, with an extensive view; and, near it, a 
pretty little theatre,‘ where stiff German counts 
used to air their sixteen quarterings, and stiff 
dames rustle their aristocratic: silks. 

In the park'is also an ancient bench, which is 
said to have been a favorite seat with Schiller, who 
also lived at Weimar, though not for so long a 
period as Goethe. The house he occupied in the 
town is still standing. When he resided there, it 
was on the outskirts of the little city; but the 
growth of tke place—for even Weimar has grown 
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has three windows, two looking on the street in 
front, and one on the lane at the side. Schiller’s 


writing-desk is placed before the latter window. 
An old-fashioned spinet, with the thin legs of the 
4 roams ee, ' 
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SCHILLER’S SEAT IN THE PARK. 
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they ont to sit it talking, 
late into the night, and 
often till “ both fell asleep 
on the same sofa.”” The 
poet even introduced con- 
siderable informality into 
the general life at court, 
much to the annoyance 
of Karl August’s wife, 
the Duchess Louise, who 
had been brought up to 
look on ‘formality and 
strict etiquette as the first 
of princely duties. The 
difference in taste, in 
this and other respects, 
between her and her 
husband, helped to make 








HOUSE OF SCHILLER. 


last century, and a,guitar, are also kept there, 
both having belonged, to Schiller... Behind the 
house is a garden, where the poet is said to have 
often worked. :, 

Schiller, was never, 0, intimate with the grand- 
duke as Goetlie, Unlike the latter, he lived and 
died poor. But, to, the credit of Goethe, it must 
be said that, he had nothing of timerserving in } 
him, It is equally to the oredit of Karl August, 
that he was on terms of absolute equality, as be- 
tween man and man, with Goethe: and this was 
the more remarkable because the German courts 
were distinguished, at that time evém miore than 
at present, for their rigid ceremonial. Goethe § 
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the earlier years of their 
marriage quite unhappy. 
But notwithstanding this 
leve:' of stiff ceremonial, she was & brave and 
high-minded woman. In the heyday of the first 
Napoleon’s successes, when all Northern Germany 
lay prostrate at his feet, after the battle of Jena, 
she dauntlessly confronted him, and won terms 
from the conqueror which neither the duke, nor 
Goethe his minister, had ventured even to ask. 

A higher type of woman, however—one of the 
very highest—was' the Princess Amalia, of whom 
we have already spoken. She was married at 
sixteen, was soon left a widow, and practically 
tuled the duchyfrom the time she was eighteen 
until hereon; Karl Atigust, came of age, To this 

the people of the little duchy talk of those 
happy times,”” when she was Regent, in a tone 











HOUSE OF CHARLOTTE VON STEIN. 
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that almost recalls Arcadia. She had undoubtedly ; least, in decency. Schiller, some years later, 
very fine traits of character, both as a woman and ‘ when money was getting less valuable, wrote that 
as a ruler, and, though she governed despotio- {he could keep his family in comfort, and even 
ally, as all German sovereigns did in the last } respectability, on three hundred dollars a year, 
century, it was in the mildest and most beneficent ; Goethe's income as Privy Counsellor never ex- 
way. Her example assisted, perhaps, quite as} ceeded twelve hundred thalers, equivalent to 
much even as Goethe’s influence, to make her } nine hundred American dollars. This was at 
son the kind master that he was, though he }time when an upper-class servant, however, could 
never won the affections of his people to the} be had for less than twenty dollars a year, in 
extent she did, His reign, however, is still looked } addition to board and:lodging. The purchasing 
back on, with affection and regret. power of a dollar, it must be remembered, how- 

When the Princess Amalia resigned the regency, § ever, is much greater in Germany than in Amer- 
she left Weimar for a year or two, in order that ; ios, and was even greater, at the period of which 
she might not be supposed to interfere with her } we write, than now. Moreover, less is spent 
successor. On her return, she took up her resi-} there, in ostentation, than here. 
dence at Tieffurt, a small and simplé mansion in} Goethe and Schiller first met in 1788, at 
the vicinity of Weimar. The house, indeed, is ; Weimar, where the latter had come to reside the 
not so large as thousands of private country-villas ; year before, At this time, Schiller was twenty- 
in America. The whole scale-of living, however, nine years old. Though not so many-sided as 
in the little duchy, was comparatively econom- Goethe, nor with such wide sympathies, he had 
ical, Schiller, in one of his letters, writes rather ; greater force of character, and intenser, if nar- 
enviously of Goethe, because the duke’s liber- rower, ‘feelings. He soon acquired remarkable 
ality had enabled him to go to Italy, and travel, influence. over Goethe, which he always exercised, 
“on @ salary,”’ to quote Scbiller's words, ‘of ; to his credit, to stimulate and ennoble the latter. 
eight hundred thalers earned by idleness;"' the | It was during their friendship that Goethe pro- 
thaler representing about seventy-five cents. | duced all his really best works. Schiller married 
Weiland; Karl August's first tutor, received only ‘ in Weimar, but died early at the age of forty-six. 
four hundred. and fifty dollars salary ; and was | Goethe, who was born ten years before him, sur- 
afterwards given, a pension of not quite one ‘ vived him for nearly twenty-seven years, or until 
hundred and twenty dollars; which was thought ; 1882. ‘His last words, ‘it is said, were “ mehr 
sufficient, nevertheless, to support: himself, at ; licht.’” 
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TIRVFURT: HOUSE OF PRINCESS AMALIA, REGENT, 
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Hy BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SROOND LiF,” 
nuld 
» ta on Tresor Street, near the Basilica, in Quebec, for 
sing the sale of stationery and newspapers. A little 
= capital makes @ larger show in that kind of 
ner- stock than fn any other; and young Nelson had 
ch only the money he had saved from his wages 
peas as clerk on one of the small steamers plying to 
the lower St. Lawrence, He was a shrewd fel- 
a low, and filled his window with such a display 
the of popular journals that the shop soon became 
di quite a favorite. 
as Old Ovide Laficher, who lived at Charlesbor- 
had ough, had tuken'the boy, when he was ten years 
peat old, from’ the ‘hospital at Montreal, where bis 
le mother had died, and had raised him as his own 
ed, son, Wesley had been uniformly polite and good- 
ter. humored in the household, as boy and man: had 
a helped Grandmére Laficher to prepare the black 
ied bread and pot-au-feu, which was the unvarying 
Be. meal of the family, and had worked. faithfully 
coe with Ovide on the little farm watil he was old 
se enough to earn wages for himself. 


But’ he’ never, by a word or look, had shown 
that he was grateful to the old man for rescuing 
him from starvation. Young Nelson was one of 
those men who secretly feel a grudge against 
anybody who places them under an) obligation. 
He took a quiet pleasure in standing stiffly erect 
in the world, untouched by any, of; the gentle 
influences with which the Lafichers surrounded 
him. They were Canadian French., He was a 
New Yorker, though he was but a year, old 

_ when he was taken from the States, They were 

' poor farmers: he meant to grow rich in trade. 
He kept the New York journals for sale, and 
read them out of @ vague. patriotic feeling; but 
nobody bought them: so, after a while, he gave 
them up. One cannot lose thirty cents a week 
for patriotism. 

After Wesley had opened his shop on Tresor 
Btreet, he still went out to the farm at night, 

_ bringing in his dinner in o@ little pail. It saved 
_ him the expense of boarding in town. It seemed 
to him the usual and natural custom for a father to 
~ keep his home open to hid son, even after he was 
in business; and had not, M, Laficher adopted 
him as his son? It was true, also, that sons in 
business often shared their earnings with their 
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aged parents. But, when he thought ,of this, he} could bring his little cadeau—he also! 


LUCY LAFICHER. 
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In 1878, Wesley Nelson opened o little shop { son, after all—not akin to him by a drop of 


blood. Mr, Nelson was.a cool logician, and had 
an eye for both sides of a question, 

There was another reason why he continugd to 
make his home with his.edopted father, As soon 
as he was able to support a wife, he intended to 
marry Lucy Laficher, Ovide's orphan niece, with 
whom he had grown up under one roof, as do 
brothers and sisters, but for whom he felt an 
affection that was not at all brotherly. He was a 
little ashamed of the heat of this affection; but, 
if he was tempted to reprove himself, when some- 
times he grew irritable with shop, books, and 
customers—so uneasy was bis impetience to close 
the windows, and lock the door, and hurry out 
to the farm—-he restored his complacent self- 
approval. by the remembrance that such a mar- 
riage would be a most wise and prudent one, as 
pretty little Lucy was already an economical 
housewife, and besides, probably would be joint 
heir with himself to her uncle’s farm, which, 
with the homestead, he reckoned to be worth 
quite four thousand dollars. 

Within the last three months, Wesley frequently 
found, at the farm, young Pierre Drouin, the 
youngest of the firm of Drouin Freres, carpenters 
in the yillage of Charleshorough. One day, Pierre 
was busy making a lattice for Lucy's roses; the 
next, he was repairing the well-curb for old Ovide, 
and such an idle gay joking and laughing ag the 
fellow kept up! Wesley surlily set him down as a 
fool, to give his labor for nothing, except, to please 
an old man and a girl, He grew more, surly 
when he saw how much pleased and amused 
Lucy was with his jokes and his. work, 

‘‘When she is Madame Nelson, I'll have no 
such idle yvauriens about the house,’’ he thought. 

It was the remembrance of Pierre that hastened 
his movements, one warm evening in July, as he 
began to sort away the books, newspapers, and 
boxes of cigars, preparatory to closing the shop. 
No doubt the young spendthrift was on his way to 
the farm now, bringing his basket of grapes, the 
rarest. and dearest to be found in the Champlain 
Market, for Mademoiselle Lucy, Wesley began 
to. wonder, whether old Madame Belies would 
not give him a bunch of her famous roses for 
a couple of last week's newspapers. Then he 
He 


quickly remembered that he was not M. Laficher’s ; turned to choose a couple of the ee pare 
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400 LUCY LAFICHER, 
which nobody possibly would buy, when ashadow | himself a shake of disgust. “ mia of his money 
darkened the doorway. $ goes for the fete of the old man, who—ah, bah! 
“Aha, Monsieur Nelson! Going to shut up Monsieur Wesley !”’ 
the shop? Stay a little. Smoke cigar with Wesley sat, meanwhile, staring at the closed, 
me. I wish to consult you on a little matter of } door, lost in thought. So little Louie was heiress | 
business.’ Five thousand pounds. She was a pretty girl, un- 
At any other time, Wesley would have been } doubtedly—a very pretty girl, It was lucky thut. 
delighted at’ this faniiliay greeting from the: sheand Lucy were friends: ‘it was always lucky 
Attorney Vidoux, who was one of his: best ‘cus- ; to be intimate with the rich, Ah-h! Why not in- 
tomers, und who was beginning to be known as} } vite her to join the party, to-morrow? Why not 
one of the shrewdest of the young men ‘at the : strengthen the intimacy before she knew of her 
Quebec bar. But he was eager now to give the good-fortune? . Three days together on a boat! 
roses to Lucy. It'was very odd. He had lived He remained) quiet for some time, thinking 
in the same house with Lucy for ‘eighteen’ years, deeply; then rose, barred his shutters, and 








and never thought of giving ‘her roses until that) walked slowly homeward., But he was in no: 


fellow, Drouin, came meddling. However, he sat ; hurry now to reach the farm, and he did not 
down; lighted the cigar which Vidoux first bought’; make the trade for the’ roses. . That. affair of the 
from him and then handed back, and listened ; roses and Pierre seemed quite a trivial matter, 
with wandering attention to the story which the} when compared with the real business of lite. 
young attorney told. Vidoux ‘was apt to talk of | Twenty-five thousand dollars !, | What.a pity such 
his cases to anybody who would listen. Presently } a sum should be wasted on’ a silly:girl, who could 
Nelson’s attention was arrested. He leaned for-} do nothing with it. 
ward, the’ cigar went out in his mouth; and he } “If Thad a little capital,’’ lie said, at supper 
drummed with’ his fingers'on his knees. } that evening, “I should go directly home to 
“Tf I understand you right, this property is ; New York, and plant it where it would bring in 
worth five thousand pounds?’ }@ big crop Ah! the people im the States know 
“ Nearly that.” } how to’ push life.” 
| 


‘©In Marseilles ?”""' Luey’said nothing: but ‘afterwards, when she 
“Yes. There’ ‘will bé ‘no ‘trouble about the ; was at work clipping het verbenas, and he came 
title. The late owner,’ Louis Martél;'is dead, and } out nd! lounged near her; aphlingy she looked 
the property reverts to the heir of his sister, who, } up| suddenly. 
the avocat in Marseilles’ advises’ me, is supposed } “You would leave Quebee, if you could?” she 
to, be @ young girl living in or near the village ot said. 
Charlesborough. Now, that is why I came’ to} «Yes, Why on earth should'I stay? Every 
you. Do you know of any such person?” man from the States, that comes inte my shop, 

‘Martel? Martel? The name has a familiar } says that the town is hopelessly déad\’’ 
sound,”’ deliberated Wesley, biting the end of his; ‘But ‘it is your home, Wesley’ The soft 
cigar nervously. Of course he knew pretty little ; blue eyes were fixed on his with an eager keen 
Eloise Martel, Lucy’s friend. But he was not a } scrutiny. 
man who gave information away’ lightly. He} “No. I am ‘a’ New Yorker,” with an uncon- 
must first see what it was worth in ‘the market. seabed swagger. Luéy ‘turned! quickly away. 

“TI wish you would look about, and make } Nelson ‘followed her. Any hint’ of displeasure 
inquiry of Monsieur Laficher,”’ said Vidoux. ‘I; from’ her touched him sharply. ‘Of course, 
am employed to look up the girl, and substantiate { Lucy,” he said, gently taking the knife from her 
her claim. I'll come down on Monday, and see } and ctitting a flower, <I ‘should not go alone.” 
if you have made any discoveries.” And he rose ‘You will find it difficult to persuade my uncle 
to go. } Ovide to leave Quebec,’ she said, drily. 

«Not on Monday. To-morrow is my father’s; “T did not mean your tnele Ovide. However, 
féte-day, and we always make a little jaunt up the } no ‘matter: “Where is your friend’ Drouin this 
river—at his expense. Always at his expense,” ‘ evenitig, by the way?” 
winking knowingly. ‘‘Not much of my money; ‘He is busy finishing some work in the next 
goes in celebrating féte-days, you may be sure of } parish, 80 a8 to have to-morrow free. He is going 
that. We will not return until Monday evening.” } with us up the Saguenay.” 

“Very well,” said Vidoux. “On Tuesday,} “Drouin?” Wesley’s faée darkéned with rage. 
then. But'do not put yourself to trouble. T can “<T was not told of this.” 
readily find her.” He spoke with a certain; ‘Nor 1,” said Lucy, calmly. “My uncle 
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coolness, and, when he reached the street, gave ; invited him to joint the party.” 
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/Mhe young man controlled himself. After all, { 
what did it matter? He had no reason to fear so 
gontemptiblea rival. And if Drouin was admitted 
to take part in the fete, there could be no objec- 
tion to Eloise Martel. 
_ When, therefore, the steamer swung from the } 
pier, the next morning, the merry party numbered 
five, that were gathered on the very end of the 
bow, where they would catch all the wind and 
spray. Ovide’s portly figure made a rampart for 
‘girls. ‘They cowered behind him, in. their 
y jackets and close-fitting caps, laughing, 
~ when a dash of rain flapped wet in his red round 
face; laughing at Pierre, who was sliding across 
the slippery deck, with chairs which he had cap- 
tured for them; but smothering their laughter 
when Wesley, in his natty new clothes, actually 
fell sprawling at their feet, They were both in 
awe of Nelson. 

“Tut, tut!’ grumbled old Ovide, puffing with 
delight. ‘ Don’t*mind them, Pierre. They are ; 
silly girls, agog for a holiday. Where is the } 
basket of wine? And the hamper? The fare on 
these boats is very good as to substantial meals, 
but one wants a morceau now and then. Lucy, 
my little one, where is thy heavy coat? The last } 
time, we nearly froze to death,” 

Young Nelson was a@ little ashamed of the fat 








of New York, you know. I heard he was cruis- 
ing about in these waters somewhere. Went to 
Florida in Mareh,”’ 

«« How can he afford it?’’ 

“Oh, his wife. Thirty thousand a year, they 
say. I've known the time Otger hadn’t twenty- 
five cents to pay fora ride in a bus. Had to 
foot it to swell parties. But he went in for a rich 
wife. , It’s a business that pays.” 

Nelson drew himself hurriedly away from the 
speaker, and went up to Lucy, He fancied she 
looked pale: had she noticed his neglect? He 
arranged her shawl about. her shoulders, and 
leaned over her chair; and, as they sailed pres- 
ently through the Pilgrim Islands, pointed out 
to her those whose names he knew. How soft 
was the brilliance of her blue eyes; Mile, 
Martel’s were black and keen. How. pretty was 
the outline of Lucy’s cheek, from the pink ear to 
the cleft chin. He had never observed that line 
in her face before, He would give the world to 
kiss her there. ,Would he ever kiss her? He 
heaved a deep sigh, lighted a cigar, and strolled 
back to his Americans. 

Undoubtedly, all the affection of which Nelson 
was capable he had given to Lucy, But, in the 
quiet of the farm, even in the shop, he had little 
opportunity of seeing the solid value and uses of 


jovial old man, with his coarse, cloak and big ; money. These countrymen of his, with their 


baskets, who called him “‘mon fils,” and laughed ; steam-yachts, their diamonds, their familiar talk 
so loudly. There could be no hiding the fact that ; of European capitals, their general air of triumph- 


the whole party were Canadian habitants: they ant mastership, showed, the results of wealth; 
laughed constantly: the girls, looking down into | they set_ new ideas to fermenting in his brain. 
the water, hummed, now and then, scraps of } He listened to them awhile, and then nervously 
songs, into which Pierre threw a note or two of } went back to Lucy. ’ 

tenor, and the old man growled a melodious bass. The steamer was still ploughing its way 
They chattered with their neighbors, whom they ; through the misty islands, each wrapped in its 
‘had never seen before, and never would see again, } airy shroud of fog, out. of which green feathery 
as if they were old friends. ‘They went/down to } trees thrust their arms, as if inviting the passing 


every meal gay and excited, as if it, were a 
Special banquet given in their honor. 
Wesley Nelson stood’ little apart from them, 
hear the groups of tourists from the States, in 
their waterproof cloaks and handsome traveling ; 
equipments, who were ‘doing the Saguenay.’’ 
How keen and successful they looked. No laugh- 
ing there. Why should they laugh? Nelson 
‘thought he might be mistaken for one of them. 
When the boat neared Murray Bay, the square 
‘pier was crowded with the summer - boarders 
from that fashionable watering-place, and Nelson 
pushed closer into. the groups of States-people, 
and was deaf to old: Ovide’s shouts to him. At 
the pier lay a steam~yacht, the crew all wearing 
slivery of blue and scarlet. 

“That is young Otger’s punt,” said one of the 
Americans near Nelson, to his companion. “ Otger | 
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traveler to hidden fairy-nooks beneath. 

‘‘ Now, if one could.live on air,” said Mr. 
Nelson to Lucy, ‘‘or on—on love, what a home 
one could find. here.” 

Her hand was near him, on the arm of the 
chair. He carelessly, put. his own oyer it for 
a moment,,, Never had his whole, nature been 
so torn and divided against itself as at that 
moment. 

Lucy drew her hand quietly away. 

** You need, something more to live on, Wesley, 
than air or love,’’ she said, calmly. 

Was she putting him away from her finally? 
Her voice was kind, and there was little meaning 
in the words. Yet he felt that she had read him 
down to the lowest depths of his soul: had 
judged him, and was ready to give him up. 

Give him up? Never. Lucy should see how 
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he loved ‘her: how genefous and dnsélfish’ he’; a fortuié in- ‘the States, in’ a year or two, wliich 
Was in offering to mafry ‘her; whied ‘five thousand } would ‘enable him to live in a much more stylish 
pounds were lying, as it were; by’ the’ wayside, } house'than that, It's rather plain, to my tastes.” 
waiting for somebody to’ pick 'wp. He looked } -»*4The Amierican Indies all seem to be rich,” 
curiously at’ Mite: Martel; who wis" opénitig the } sighed Eloise, glancing down st lier faded blue 
lunch-basket with Ovide.'’ She was‘ very pretty: ; musli gown! **There must. be plenty of chances 
fibw that hér thick ‘skin’ was fluslied with thé } in the States.” 

wind; she was alnivst’ as prétty as Laty. There: “ Yes. With’a little capital,’’ he repeated. 
would be no harm in talking to' her @ little while; } | The ‘stéamer-bell rang, and they hurried: on 
While he ‘hélped to’ unpack the "basket. Ah! } board: Ovidesand Pierre had found a seat for 
Wesley, if you'had tot crossed thé deck to help } Lucy ott thé bow of the boat. Wesley took Mlle: 
unpack that basket. But' he did’ cross’ it. | Lucy } Martel to the stern, ahd they remained there in 
lodked after him thoughtfully a moment, and then } spite ‘of the old: farmer’s appeals to ‘join forces 
puslied tlie vacant chair towards Pieris; ‘who had | and be jolly.” 

been hungrily watching her for'an hour: When the boat stopped at! Ha-ha Bay, for wood, 

When they all latided at Padousidc, Wesley gave } Wesley hurried on shore, and engaged one of the 
his arm to Eloise, ‘to help‘ her’ up ‘tie steep walk } hivh ‘wooden’ boxes; whieh, turned on end, and 
towards the salmon-tanks. A young priest, iti his } sét on whéels, the ‘habitants’calied caléches. He 
long black! sdutare, with ‘n pleasant kitidly fave} } helped Eloise to climb into this rude vehicle, 
Was leaning idly oVet’ ‘the’ rail; and replied’ to } gathered wp the’ reins, and drove away up the 
Wesley’s questions about the fish : moutitam-road. |» 

“If madame, your wife, ‘will go into the ; \« Wesley is reckless: with: his money to-day,’ 
sheds—” he began. Ovide said, laughitig uneasily. 

But what would happeti’ in’ that case, Wesley Luey stood on the deck, looking after the 
never knew; for he was startled by the rush of } calehe, smiling faintly. What did it matter, she 
color to the girl’s face. ‘She drew her band from ; saidto herself, : that: Wesley was so suddenly 
his ‘arm, trembled, looked down E with Louie's black eyes and saucy 





Did'she— Was theré a chance? wit?’ ‘She was not) neglected. She had her 
Almost as agitated ‘as she, he walked beside ; friend: Her reason told her that Pierre was 
her up the rocky path. more marily, and ‘gericrous; and finer in grain, 

Ovide was standing with Lucy and Pierre in } than’ Wesley. And yet— 
front of the old church, built by tlie ‘Récollet} She watched the mouwntain-road with a heavy 
Fathers whén Canada was an unbroken wikler } weight’on her hedrt awhile; but turned at last to 
ness; btit Wesley was'too excited to hear the ; take the bunches of feathery grass and packages 
legends he told. He went forward with Eloise ; of maple-sugar with which Pierte had come back 
into the dilapidated grave-yard, stopped before a laden from the ‘shore. 
3 


black cross lettered in white, and, scarce knowing He was so gay, so!saticy, ahd:so tender with it 
what he did, read aloud : * Ci-git Marie, épouse ; a1}, that she actually forgot: the mountain-road; 
de Pascal.” and ‘did not know when: Wesley and his com- 
“ Everything” dies’ out ‘but’ love,” he ‘said. }patiioti clim’ on bord again. 
“Nothing his’ cotne’down to us of those people; They were’ béfoggdd, that night, at Chicoutimi; 
who lived here’ centuries ago, but the story that }.the boat’ lay at: the!ilittle pier until morning. 
Pascal loved Marie, and lost her.  Love'is all.’ }\Wesley remained, all the’ evening, close beside 
He faticied, during 'this very irrelevant speech, } Eléise. He was determined to discover how 
whith he uttered in'# very térider tone; ’ that héavy was ‘the »imeumbrance attached to the 
Elvise’s fate grew pale. It was certainly a very } fortune lying at the wayside. 
intelligent fnee: very probably she wasas prudent }" The next day; they! bailed down the narrow 
a housewife as Lucy. And five thousand ‘pounds } black ‘soundless river; rushing silently between 
waiting for somebody to pick up! gigantic gray walls of rock, bare but for black 
They remained an ‘hour or two in Tadotisac, { vedars atop, that waved their gnarled arms in 
wandering up and down the roads that woutid | the wind: Lacy: was! littlé: affected: by scenery. 
through gray rocks—roads dignified by themes } She was a gay’ home-loving: little body, and 
of streets. Wesley stopped in front of thie piettir- }thought heramele’s: kitchentgarden a finer sight 
esque villa built by the Governor General. | His } than ‘these terrible and gloomy solitudes, where 
companion Jooked ‘at’ it’ with awe, being loyal ; Nature hides herself in: -hef:oruel moods. 
Canadian. “But he sniffed contemptuously : )'': But théy had. their -effeet upon ber, In afler- 
“Any American, with @ little dapital, can make ‘ life she -remembered that dark-walled passage, o° 
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-gstrait that lay between her old life, in which 
Wesley bore a part, and a new one, full of love, of 
certain comfort, of joy, ig which jhe was left ont. 
"As they approached Quebec, on the second 
day, Wesley grew more nervous and uneasy. If 
to look at Lucy’s bright face upturned to Pierre 
gave him a pang, it was forgotten in the conscious- 
ness that his chance was fast escaping him. 
There..was. not an Jhour .to, lose... M. Vidoux 
might meet them on the;pier, and tell Eloise of 
her good-fortune. ‘The heiress of fiye thousand 
pounds would not betroth herself to a beggarly 
stationer. But if she were already, betrothed ? 

_M, Vidoux, did not. meet them onthe pier, 
where they landed, in the red. sunset... Oyide 
burried to the inn-stables for the wagon and 
horse, but, when he returned, Wesley and, Eloise 
were gone, .Again Wesley had hired a caltche, 
toflecting that a few pence judiciously spent now 
would bring in an ample harvest hereafter. 

It was late that, evening before, he came up on 
the porch of the farm-house, where Oride sat 
smoking his last pipe. 

“JT have news, for. you, father,” 
quick discordant. voice. 

“T can guess it, mon fils. You have asked 
ittle Eloise to marry, you?” 

_ Yes,” 
“4nd she has consented?” 

“Oh, certainly! Of course, I made sure of 
that, before I risked anything.” 

- Ovide’s eyes twinkled, ,*‘It is plain you are 
not aLaficher. But God bless you, my boy. It 
will be a long betrothal, of necessity ?”” 

“Probably not,’’ said. Wesley, .pompously,. 
“Bloise will have a déwer—something to start 
With in the States,”’ 

“Heh? How's that? I thought old , Martel 
%8 poor a man as any in “Charlesborough. vy 

“Ovide waited for an answer, but, Nelson made 


he said, in a 





none. He was not bound to take anybody into 
his confidence. 

 Thaye my; eA aa , too, to tell,’ said the 
old man, putting hand on hisarm. ‘I waited 
to see you, . This voyage was a dangerous one for 
foolish children. Luey—” 

“Ah!” Nelson drew back suddenly. 
will marry that Drouin ?’’ 

“Yes. I have looked forward to it for a long 
time, men ,fils.’’ 

“And wished it?” . 

“Yes, and’ wished it,”’ said Ovide, gravely. 
‘* He .is.a,good man, honest; and kind.” 

Early thé next morning, Wesley opened his 
shop, and waited impatiently until, noon, for 
Vidoux. .As_ the angelus; rang out from, the 
great, cathedral-tower, through the still sunlit 
air, the ayocat, came bustling into the shop. 

‘Ah, Nelson !’’ he cried, ‘‘you expected me, 
eh? I would haye been, earlier, but,I did not 
need your information., I haye discovered the 
heir. She is 4 young girl in, Charleshorough,”’ 

“Yes,” said Wesley, taking up a package of 
papers to arrange, with affected indifference, and 
smiling complacently. 

‘‘And a pretty girl, too,’’ pursued M. Vidoux. 

“So she is. Name of Martel,” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind. How could, her name 
be Martel, when her mother was Martel’s sister? 
Her name is Laficher, and “hp is old Ovide’s 
niece-—your adopted cousin,’ 

Wesley, with the package in his hand, stood 
staring at him, 

‘No wonder you are suxprised. Yes, old 
Ovide’s. niece, Lucy  Laficher.... By the . way, 
Nelson, it’s a pity you and the little girl hadn’t 
made a match of it. Five thousand pounds would 
have started you in life yery handsomely,” 

“« Yes, it. would,”’ said Nelson,, in a low voice, 
and he turned and put the package on the shelf. 


«She 
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Two pahsy-blosiortis, fastenéd 
Together, emblem fair! — 
Plucked by her gentle 
Worn in her soft brown hair! 
80 like ‘our hearts ‘ubt 
To malte 4 perfect: whole. 
‘The same vows, doubly plighted— 
Two beings, yet one soul. 


Softly T kissett tid, Wildly 
My heart with gladness beat, 
To jonew she waited pager, 
Till we again should meet ; 
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To know she trusted fully ; 
To feet she placell in me 

That faith, so free from shadow, 
From doubt, from jealousy. 


Think of you? | Datlitig, never 
4 day nor hour has passed 
Without its hungry yearnings, 
, Since last your.form I clasped. 
Soon I again shall see you, 
And fold you to my ‘heart! 
Oh never, never after, 
To live our lives apart. 
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CHAPTER TIT. } glory in hearing of my misdemeanors and crimes, 
«‘Wuar on earth have you done with Teverick } I like-to have it proved to me that I can go to 
Dene?” called Lil Hawthorne, ‘as Miss Brentford } great lengths in wickedness.” 
entered the garden. ‘ “IT Know very well that advice or reproof is 
‘He has gone home,” Eva answered; “TI } wasted, where you are concerned, Lil,” returned 
promised to make his excuses, but I am sure none } Eva; “ but I do wish the girls could be made to 
are necessary.” see what shocking things you persuade them to 
“ Well, that’s what I call very cool—iced even,” } do.” 
cried Lil. “Girls, we must send Master Teverick “You hear, my innocent maids,” exclaimed 
to Coventry for a day or two, by way of punish-; Lil. “I’m the Jonah. Throw me overboard. 
ment.” I’m the leper. Cast me off before I contaminate 
“Mr. Dene was suffering so that he could ; you utterly. Saint Brentford is a great heiress, 
hardly stand,” returned Eva. ‘I wonder you did; You mustn’t offend her! I’ve not shekels 
not notice how ill he looked. You know he has} enough to weigh down my follies, so you will lose 
had rheumatism lately in that broken arm.” nothing by ostracizing me.” 
‘Upon my word, I forgot all about it,” said «Oh, Lil, for shame !’’ cried Eva. 
Lil. ‘Still, I don’t think it'can be very bad: he “T think it is you who ought to be ashamed,” 
wouldn’t be out, if it was. Don’t you think so, ; retorted Miss Hawthorne, angrily, though she 
girls? On the whole, we can’t excuse him.” laughed as she spoke, and it was quite in keeping 
“T think, if I were Mr. Dene,” said Eva, 3 with the inconsistencies of her character that her 
hotly, “I should be indifferent whether you } anger should be disguised with a smile. 
excused me‘or not,” and her dark eyes glowed, “*T am sorry I said that, Lil,’ Eva rejoined. 
and her beautiful lips quivered, as they always} ‘About my being impervious, a sort of human 
did in moments of excitement. water-proof cloak? Well, I’m not. I told youl 
‘‘Bravo!”’ cried Lil, clapping her hands. } liked to see you in a fury.” 
Saint Eva is going into one of her rages. Don’t} ‘You shan’t tease me into one,’’ Eva replied; 
restrain yourself’ on my account, Eva dear. I} ‘but I shall say what I wanted to, and I hope 
always like to see you angry. You are twice as; the girls will listen.” 
handsome then as at any other time.” ‘“«Ting-a-ling-ling. Blow the trumpets. Beat 
‘“‘ Nonsense, Lil. What a tease you are,” said } the cymbals,’’ cried Lil. Our guide, philosopher, 
Kitty Ransom. “Eva is not angry. Why should 3 and judge is ready to begin. Stand in a row, my 
she be?” s little maids. Cast down your eyes respectfully, 
‘I don’t know why, but she is,” persisted Lil. and take your wigging with humility and grati- 
«She will anathematize us in a minute, in very } tude.” 
strong language. She'd call it swearing, if 4 “I don’t, propose to be wigged by anybody,” 
$ 
; 








talked so.”’ asserted Kitty Ransom, belligerently. 

**Oh, Lil!’ chorused her admirers, somewhat “You must be,” said Lil. ‘Though nature 
shocked, but unable to avoid a laugh of encour-; has done it lavishly for you already—you are 
agement. more than wigged—you are periwigged.”’ 

“You are not vexed, Eva, are you?’ asked The small idiot’s luxuriant tresses were her 
Kitty Ransom. special pride, and this jesting compliment grati- 

“Yes, Kitty, IT am—” ” fied her vanity, as Miss Hawthorne had expected. 

“«T told you so,” interrupted Lil, with delight.; ‘You do say such funny things, Lil,’ she 

“At least I am indignant, and pained too,” } simpered. ‘And you are always as good-natured 
continued Eva. as you are witty. That's the comfort in dealing 

‘‘Oh, don’t stop to pick your words,” cried > with you,’ she.added, pointing her remark by 
Lil. ‘Free your mind, my dear Hypatia Cecilia i frown at Eva., 
me 404). Tell us what we have done. I “ You are to be dealt with at present by Solon 
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Eva Brentford, Esq., and that’s what's}; <I do not know that Mr. Dene even thought 
the matter with you,” rejoined Lil. “It is said } twice about it,” said Eva; “but other people 
to have been the death of venerable Aunt Hannah, } would. Girls, most of us are wealthy. We 
but I trust you may all escape with your lives. ; have never had to learn the value of money. 
As for me, I’m so tough that I can’t be hurt.” But right feeling—yes, womanly delicacy and 

«But we don’t know what Eva is angry about ; decency—ought to keep us from putting our- 
yet,” observed another. selves under such obligations to a mere acquaint- 
“Tell us,’’ said the fourth. ance, whether he be rich or poor.” 

«Tt was a very unladylike and indelicate pro-; ‘“Tevy Dene is an old friend of mine, and 
geding to put a gentleman, whom most of us {everybody knows he has been desperately in 
know only slightly, to such expense as you have ; love with me for the last two years,” cried Lil 
today,” Eva began, hotly. Hawthorne, with unscrupulous daring. 

“Well, if I ever heard such nonsense in my; Eva gave an almost imperceptible start. Lil's 
life,” exclaimed Lil Hawthorne. ‘I don’t sup-; quick eyes alone caught it. Did Eva care for 
pose Teverick Dene is so poor that a few ices will { Dene? She was just the sort of girl to weave 
ruin him.’ All the same, as we have seen, she $a romance about the handsome artist, because he 
had reason to believe the contrary. “And I don’t ; had stopped the runaway horses—as if a groom, 
believe,” with effrontery, “that he would thank ; oF anybody, couldn’t have done it as well. But 
you, Miss Brentford, for giving that impression.” ; even while indulging this hasty reflection, the 
“Whether he be poor or rich has nothing to ; possibility that there might be truth in it 
do with the matter,” replied Eva. ‘The whole ; impelled Lil to keep her keen gaze fixed covertly 
affair was indelicate.” on Eva, while she repeated, unblushingly : 

“Why, you came, too,” cried Kitty Ransom. ‘‘ Desperately in love with me is Teverick— 

“I did come. But it was partly because you ; ¢Verybody knows that.’” 
all insisted, and partly because I hoped to hinder; ‘Then I can only say I am very sorry for 
you from ‘behaving ill, though I did not dream } him,” retorted Eva. “But I do not expect to 
you would go to such lengths,” said Eva. influence you, Miss Hawthorne. All I hope for 

“Such a fuss about letting a gentleman pay for ; is to make the girls see to'what they lay them- 

afew cakes and an ice or two,” grumbled Kitty ; Selves open by such conduct—what men must 
Ransom. think and say of them.” 
“If it had been ‘that, there would have been} “I don’t care what men say,” snarled Kitty 
no impropriety whatever,” persisted Eva; “but } Ransom, in angry tones. “I don’t care a straw. 
you had w regular luncheon. Have you any idea } Indeed, nowadays, a girl must be talked about, 
what the bill came to?” else she creates no sensation’ whatever.” 

“ Was it really so very much ?”’ asked one. “If you were capable of reflection enough to 

“Nineteen dollars and a half,’ returned Eva, ; Understand the creed you profess, I should be 
emphatically. more ashamed of you than I am, Kitty Ransom,” 

“I don’t believe it,’’ exclaimed Kitty Ransom. ; cried Eva, while Lil patted Kitty's shoulder 
“Did poor injured Tevy confide his wrongs to } encouragingly. ‘‘ But you other girls—you don’t 
you, Saint Eva?’’ sneered Lil Hawthorne. feel so—I know you don’t.” 

“Mr. Dene is a gentleman,”’ Eva said, turning “No, no,” they averred, now really ashamed. 
othe speaker; and her flashing eyes gave the “To accept courtesies from men is one thing,” 
remark such significance—rendered it so plain an } pursued Eva, following up her advantage; “to 
assertion that the person to whom she addressed } put ourselves under obligations to them is another. 
it was not a lady—that Lil grew crimson with ; If a woman does so thoughtlessly, she at least 
anger. “No, girls,’’ continued Eva, ‘“‘ Mr. Dene ; risks exposing herself to evil'comment; if she 
did not say'a word. I looked at the list of prices } does it deliberately, she is mean and degraded in 
on the carte. You can see how exorbitant they { mind, needing only temptation or the stress of 
are.” She caught up a bill-of-fare from the ; circumstances to make her do worse things.” 
table, and read a variety of items aloud. “There,; Lil Hawthorne shut her teeth hard together, 
you can make the count for yourselves, as I did: ; and clenched her hands inside the pockets of 
nineteen dollars and a half.” her gorgeously-embroidered jacket—a marvelous 

“And twenty-five cents to the waiter,” rejoined } jacket, of some purple Eastern stuff, covered with 
lil Hawthorne. ‘Now, girls, get up a -sub- ; euriotis convolutions and hieroglyphics in gold— 
tription. Eva will head it. Poor Mr. Dene } which, by the way, she had won from Colonel 
must be reimbursed, even though I have to sell | Aukland. That gentleman had lost a bet to her, 
the best ornament on my chatelaine,” ‘and, when he asked what the forfeit should be, 
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she chose this costly garmept—a bold stroke, 
even for her; but his, chivalrous gallantry, she 
knew, would, preyent, his ever mentioning the 
matter, and for his priyate opinion she cared not 
a whit: he cherished, violent passion for Eya 
Brentford, so, she—Lil—had nothing to ,hope 
where he was concerned, beyond such trifles as 
presents. She, felt.sure, the colonel, had. not 
betrayed her; but she believed that, Eva bad in 
some way discovered her habit.of extorting gifts 
from. the men, of her acquaintance, and was 
pointing this discourse at her—though, if she had 
refiected,.she knew, Miss Brentford well enough 
to be certain that, if aware.of this practice, the 
scrupulously honorable young lady would not even 
remain on speaking-terms with: her. 

Eva continued her leeture,.and very eloquently 
she spoke, looking as beautiful in her earnestness 
as, one’s idea of some. priestess of Vesta. Lil 
Hawthorne listened in. silence, growing angrier 
each moment, and revolving possible schemes of 
revenge. ‘I willbe even with you yet,’ she 


was saying to herself, as she looked at Eva. 
The younger girls, with the exception of Kitty 
Ransom, meantime, ‘were deeply impressed: by 
Eva’s remarks, and promised that never again 
would they be guilty ofa freak like this of the 
afternoon. But, Kitty, who had, sufficient knowl- 
edge of Lil Hawthorne’s tricks and ways to feel 


confident Eva’s diatribes must, have cut her 
deeply, waxed more waspish than even. 

‘*¥ou may be old enough to scold us, Mother 
Eye:, I'shan’t deny,’ shesaid. ‘I heard some of 
the fellows, the other|day, say you were twenty- 
five, and one of, them swore you looked nearer 
thirty ; but you ‘have no right to abuse us in this 
fashion, and I, for one, won't stand it, I mean 
to tell Teverick Dene you vowed he was 80 poor 
that he could not afford to pay for a few ices-— 
let alone the coat on his back.’’ 

“« Very well, Kitty,’’ replied.Eva, composedly ; 
‘but I tell you this: If you,mention the matter 
to anybody, except to repeat exactly what I have 
said, I shall ask my aunt tosend you home, and 
you will lose the rest of the trip. If you attempt 
to make mischief, Jater, out of my. words, I shall 
find means to punish you quite as severely.’’ 

Now, Miss Brentford was a power in her own 
right, and her aunt an autocratic leader in what 
is called society.. Kitty Ransom had only ob- 
tained admittance into this higher ¢ircle through 
the kindness of Eva and her relative, so this 
threat. subdued her at once; and, not knowing 
what else to do, she, burst out crying, possessing, 
like most dameels of her calibre, an inexhaustible 
fountain of tears, always in working-order. - 

“ Well,”’ said Lil Hawthorne, with mingled 
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irony, and defiance, .‘tthose three girls are as 
completely overwhelmed with, guilt as if they 
had .committed. murder., 1. am. covered with 
confusion as with a garment, Poor Kitty is 
frightened, half to death. So now, my blessed 
saint, I think you may be satisfied.” 

“Tam,” Eva replied. .« know the girls will 
keep their word, and)Kitty may be sure I shall 
keep, mine? 

**Oh-oh-oh,’’ shivered ,Kitty; ‘+I never meant 
to,tell Teyerick Dene:.you know I didn’t. Oh, 
you nasty horrid thing, to,go and ‘set your aunt 
against me,” 

“« My, little Kitty,” said Lil Hawthorne, coolly. 
“Nature spent,so much time. in decorating the 
outside of your, pretty head, that she had no 
leisure to furnish the interior; but, try, for all 
our sakes, to. force this, fact into that vacuum; 
Eva, does not mean to tell her aunt or your 
mother, if you only hold that inconsequent tongue 
of, yours.’ 

It was impossible for the others to keep from 
laughing ;, butjas Lil accompanied her contemptu- 
ous speech by an embrace, the blonde laughed 
also,-and felt comforted. 

“You won't tell, Eva? You. promise?” she 
asked. 

“Yes; and you. know, I always, keep my 
promises,” replied Eva. 

“So you do,” cried Kitty, joyfully; and her 
rising spirits prompted her ,to put forth her 
wasp’s sting again. “You're awfully truthful, 
I will say; disagreeably so, I think.” 

“And I consider your verdict a, compliment,” 
said Eya, gayly. 

“Oh, well, But mind now; you'll keep your 
word, even if I say something to make you 
angry?) demanded: Kitty, eagerly. 

‘“‘ Yes,’”? Eya answered. ‘| What do you want 
to say ?”’ 

*‘ Unburden. your mind; my kitten,’’ cried Lil, 
‘‘or else the unaccustomed strain. upon it might 
prove dangerous.’’ 

‘* Well, then,” snapped Kitty,‘ Eva Brentford, 
I think you are the nastiest, horridest, preaching 
est, pokiest, tiresomest creature that ever lived; 
and I hate you, and I always have, and I always 
shall, and so dothe men, in spite of your being 
handsome—there, if I die for it.’’ 

She ended. her confession in a shrill staccato, 
burst into fresh gobs, frightened anew at her own 
boldness, and wept more loudly than Isaac. The 
tirade was so ridiculous—-so genuinely heartfelt, 
too—that most of her listeners. shricked with 
laughter, Lil leading the chorus, and looking at 
Eva with a half-concealed sneer. 

Silly little Kitty’s explosion had at least the 
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good effect of sending them home in restored 

and amiability; nd the small blonde 
herself was in high feather, considering that she 
had achieved a positive triumph: for Lil Haw- 
ihorne took pains to show her that she regarded 
the matter in this light. 

As they were crossing the sands, Lil stopped 
short, and began to laugh again. 

“It is too funny,’’ she ,eried.. ‘‘I shall never 
gtoyer it—never. To think, that Saint Eva, 

we are all afraid.,of; should get such a 
blast. from little Kitty's trumpet. Actually 
pouted and demoralized by the tiniest and most 
cowardly of usiall. Oh, Kitty, Kitty! you have 
distinguished yourself at last. I always knew 
it was in you. I vow, you, shall be put on a 
pedestal ; you shall be embalmed and worshiped, 
as if we were ancient Egyptians. Bow down 
before her, girls, and. admire, Kitty victrix.” 
And Kitty, though she laughed as heartily as 
the others, plumed herself more.and more on her 
triumph, and nearly drove her companions out 
of their senses with delight by turning to; Eva, 
qd saying, with a stately magnanimity which 
would have befitted a giantess: 

“T didn’t mean to be too hard on you, Eva 
dear; but really it was, time somebody told you 
thetruth. People have no right to preach, unless 
they are clergymen; and so particular as you 
ae, I don’t suppose you want to be strong- 
minded, and vote or stand; in.a pulpit: and you 
must recollect. that we are, all grown-up, and 
don’t require a Memory—I.mean a Mentor.’’ 

In the solitude of her chamber, Lil Hawthorne 
grew more angry. than eyer,as she reflected upor 
the lesson Miss Brentford had given her, She 
dared; not try Eya too far, however; for the 
young lady’s position rendered at least an 
appearance of intimacy very important. Besides, 
Miss Brentford’s carriage and numerous presents 
Were too acceptable to be abandoned. Lil felt 
she must conceal her anger, and only strike when 
she could do it unseen. 

For she meant, ‘in some way, without, renning 
any risk, to “pay out’’ Eva for this day’s, morti- 
fication, She was) not capable,of an open. brave 
defiance; her nature waa to work in the dark ; 
treachery and deceit were her,tene weapons; she 
sone to smile, even at, the moment she 
plunged the dagger into her yictim,, When 
People offended her, she liked to ‘tpay them out,”’ 
M& she said; and she determined to ‘pay Eva 
out” on the first opportunity. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Wax Lil Hawthorne sat indulging these 

Maolves, Teyerick Dene, in the silence of his 





apartment, brooded, drearily over the strait in 
which circumstances had placed him. The 
mortifying occurrence of, the afternoon brought 
all the. petty troubles,of his position vividly 
before his mind. He was positively, for the 
time, in the depths of grinding poyerty. He 
could sell his watch, and he sboyld still have a 
few valuables left. But when these were ex- 
hausted?. If the rheumatism should grow more 
acute, and, still further retard the healing of his 
broken arm—if he should chance to slip, and 
hurt it. again--what, would become of him? 
Positively, there would remain no refuge but a 
hospital. There were, two,or three men from 
whom he might, perhaps, borrow a few hundred 
dollars, if pushed tothe direst, extremities. But 
would it be henest to do this, uncertain when or 
how. he could manage to repay the loan? If he 
told the exact truth, very probably he might still 
receive, the, aid required, but receive it as @ 
charity. A suppliant, a beggar, and he only 
twenty-five! Verily, life had brought him to an 
awful pass, and by,no fault or weakness of his 
own-—a pass leading through the vale of mortifi- 
cation, the slough, of small ignoble miseries 
which denuded suffering of all dignity. 

He announced, on returning home, that he had 
already dined, so he was. not intruded upon, 
There he sat thinking in the twilight. No, the 
jumble in his mind, of pathetic and ludicrous, 
of tragic and comic, and, under all and above 
all,, his wild love for, that glorious unattainable 
woman swelling and surging like an ocean-tide, 
could;, not be termed thought, But whatever 
name one might give to his dismal reverie, he was 
roused from it, at last, by the necessity of action. 
He felt, he must get money, somehow ; and get it, 
at once. 

He roused himself, therefore, and prepared to 
goout, He had formed the aequaintance of a jew- 
eler in the village, through the loye and yenera- 
tion the man had for art, In fact, nature had 
intended him for a painter, but the force of des- 
tiny had made him a.watch-mender and 9 vender 
of trinkets. Dene meant to go to this person, 
knowing, that, thirty years of, labor had enabled 
him to. accumulate a modest fortune, and had yet 
left him kind-hearted and generous. _ ‘‘ I will tell 
him the whole truth,’’ he said, ‘and ask him to 
buy my, watch.” 

The jeweler had often admired this watch, 
which was more to Teyerick Dene than an article 
of moneyed yalue or an ordinary time-keepag. 
It, had been his mother’s, He had taken it from 
under the pillow on which she died, and had 
carried it next his heart ever since, 

Even those of you who may be still very 
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young can understand what an imaginative ' for two pictures, to be painted at Mr. Dene’s 


man’s love for his mother is. It is the one senti- 
ment, let me tell you, which can never fade. It 
is the purest and holiest of which we men are 
capable: which, so far as strength is concerned, 
strengthens each year while life lasts: which 
never reaches anywhere near the fullness of its 
perfection until we live to have children of our 
own, and, through our fatherly affection, begin 
dimly to comprehend what the mother’s heart 
must be. 

Well, he took it out to sell—his mother’s 
watch. God help him! I have pitied many a 
man less for having to do things which the world 
at large would deem more painful. 

Of course he found the jeweler absent. Nobody 

was ever in trouble that a score of pin-pricking 
vexations did not add to his torment. The watch- 
maker had been called away from home by the 
illness of a relative, and would not return until 
the next afternoon. 
‘Poor Teverick acted as most people would have 
done, if blessed or cursed with what we sneer- 
ingly call acute sensibilities. He kept in his 
rooms, in order to avoid meeting anyone he knew 
—above all, Eva Brentford—and then, because 
his solitude remained unbroken, in spite of being 
thankful therefor, told himself that he might die 
like a dog, and not a creature among all those 
who professed friendship for him would remember 
to come and inquire whether he had breathed 
his last, and was ready for a dog’s—worse, a 
pauper’ s—funeral. 

The jeweler did not reach home until the 
morning after the day on which he was expected. 





When he came, Dene was at the station, and 
within half an hour his pressing difficulty was 
removed. He met what, fortunately, human ; 
beings do meet, sometimes, at a crisis: the help 
needed. But the jeweler would not hear of 
buying the watch. He insisted on lending 
seventy-five dollars upon it, on the deposit. So 
Dene went home, his state of mind blissful com- 
pared to what he had been enduring, for now 
nearly two days. 

When he entered his lodgings, he found good 
news awaiting him. I do not pretend to account 
for the fact; but I know it is a fact, that what 
we ¢all good or bad luck seldom reaches us as an 
isolated thing, but comes in pairs or triplets; and 
it was so now. 

The letter Dene opened was from the dealers 
f whom he had consigned his books and bric-a- 
brac. That afternoon a stranger had visited the 
establishment, seen the collection, and purchased 
it at the first price named, three hundred dollars, 





leisure. The agents hastened to write the agree- 
able tidings, enclosing a check for the amount due, 
after deducting their commission, which, even in 
Teverick’s dazed state of mind, struck him ag 
strangely moderate. 

I have told you he was only five and twenty, 
and imaginative, so it is fairly superfluous to tell 
you that now he went from the depths of pur. 
gatory straight up to a pinnacle of hope, from 
whence he beheld his whole future illumined by 
sunshine, which could only be likened to that 
wherein we yearn to believe those of our loved 
ones who have passed beyond this lower sphere 
are eternally basking. 

His arm would get well without delay, he said 
to himself: He should win fame, wealth, every- 
thing desirable which this world has to offer— 
yes, even the attaining a stand where he might 
make his love known to Eva Brentford. Ah, 
when he reached that heavenly possibility, he 
had to pause. It seemed as audacious to think 
of winning a return as it would for mortal to 
contemplate scaling the walls of Paradise. Yet, 
even as he said this, he dreamed—he dreamed 
still. 

Oh, you others, no matter what the future 
may hold, remember always that destiny once 
granted you a priceless blessing: it gave you a 
twenty-fifth birthday, with all its glorious wealth 
of visions and possibilities. 

My Teverick arrayed himself, not precisely like 
Solomon in his glory, but in attire which was s 
very tolerable modern substitute therefor. When 
he sold his picture in the spring, he had indulged 
himself in several new costumes, and, among 
others, in one of camel’s-hair, of a delicate tint 
between cream-color and ashen-gray: and he had 
preserved it immaculate to don when his arm 
should have got really on the high-road to 
recovery. He clad himself in this now, and he 
looked—oh, .dear me, he looked very much as 
one could fancy Antinous would have done, and 
sallied forth to call upon Eva Brentford and pay 
his debt. 

The members of the yachting-party were all 
established ‘at the principal hotel of the village; 
but, luckily, Teverick did not encounter any 
acquaintance as he walked quickly down the 
street, the unconscious! object of admiration to 
every perambulator-pushing nurse-maid he met: 
for his stylish ‘costume gained a dash of the 
picturesque from the contrast of the dark-blue 
of the scarf which supported his right arm; and 
the disabled member itself caused fanciful people 
—and it is well known that nurse-maids are so— 


and, into the bargain, had offered a commission } to liken him to a troubadour, or a wounded 
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knight, or some other handsome creature, just} conviction; and he, bewildered anew by having 
stepped out of a novel of medieval days, to; expressed himself so clumsily, went on, with 
fnterest feminine sympathies. unguarded haste: 
* Dene sent up his card to Miss Brentford, and; ‘You know—you’ must know—how happy it 
had a few minutes in which to indulge in a spasm ; makes me to have the privilege of coming here. 
of misery, through a certainty that she would be; Why, these weeks have been Paradise.’’ 
out, The waiter re-appeared, however, and put; Again the passionate ring of his own voice 
jn end to his anguish by asking him to mount } roused him to @ consciousness of the unwarrant- 
the stairs. Here he found Eva alone; for Mrs. } able strength of his language. Oh, he was mad. 
Brentford had gone for a walk. Eva was sitting He ought not to have ventured into her presence, 
fn their private drawing-room, looking so beau- } excited by sleepless nights, by wretchedness, and 
tifal in her simple white morning-attire, that ’ by the sudden reaction occasioned by his recent 
overick had great difficulty to keep from falling ; joyful tidings. 
jon the floor and kissing the hem of her garment. He stopped short. But Eva laughed, as if 
" «TI am so very, very glad to see you, Mr. } regarding his speech as a mere bit of exaggerated 
Dene,” she said. “You did obey my wish, and | metaphor, such as an artist might be permitted 
stop at home and rest, But auntie and TI had } and expected to indulge. Yet, all the while, she 
begun to grow somewhat anxious. I was just was wondering if he could hear her heart beat. 
‘writing you a note, at her request: she meant to; It sounded so loud in her own ears, that she 
go and see you, if you were ill.” almost feared it must be audible to him. And, 
She held up the billet, already in its envelope. {just then, Lil Hawthorne entered the fiext 
“Please let me have it, all the same, Miss ; chamber, which was Mrs. Brentford’s bed-room. 
Brentford,” he exclaimed, so eagerly that she / Lil had been entertaining that august lady, who 
felt herself color, though he was too much ex- ; found she had forgotten a letter that required to 


‘cited to notice it. | be posted without delay, and Miss Hawthorne 


“It would not be worth reading,” she said, herself ran upstairs to fetch it, in order to save 
laughing a little; “it is a very prosaic note time, as she particularly desired Mrs. Brentford 


indeed.”’ to go to the beach with her. 
~ “Tt was so good of you to think of writing,” 
he cried. CHAPTER V. 

“The least one can do is to remember to Lit’ had opened the door nviselessly, because 
inquire after one’s friends,” she answered, with } she knew Eva was in the adjoining apartment, 
@ touch of nervousness, to which, man-like, our ; and did not wish to be heard: Eva might propose 
foolish Teverick was stone-deaf. going to the beach also, and ‘Lil had hopes that, 
Please let me have it,” he urged, still with } if alone with Mrs. Brentford, she could inveigle 
‘that over-eager ring in his voice. “Ah, do: you } the old lady into making ‘her a present of an 
can't think what a pleasure it will be to me?’ ; embroidered handkerchief displayed in the win- 
~ «Oh, it is not worth wasting either eloquence ; dow of a shop they must pass. 

‘or discussion over,’’ she replied, taking refuge me She caught Teverick Dene’s last words, and 
‘the tone of persifiage which even a short season } stood still. At first the ‘movement was so auto- 
in society teachés a woman. But the words} matic, that she could hardly be accused of a 
and manner restored Teverick to his senses. He } deliberate intention of listening. 

‘recognized how near peril he had rushed. ‘“T can’t tell you how grateful I was, the other 

“Thanks,” he said, hastily pocketing the note, } day, Miss Brentford,’”’ Dene hurried on, anxious 
‘which she had placed in his hand. “Iam so; to get away from the exaggerated strain into 
‘glad to have found you in: I called to pay my } which he had drifted. 
debt,” “ What 2 word to apply to so slight a thing,” 

She seemed trying to recollect what he meant, ; Eva answered. 

‘then began to laugh. } “Indeed, it was ‘not slight,” he persisted. 

“Oh, to be sure,” she answered. ‘Well, if } “But for you, I should have been exposed to 
you only came for that, you could have saved ; some horrible mortification.” 
yourself trouble by sending the amount.” + Again he stopped. He had felt tempted to tell 

“How awkward and stupid I am,” cried he, } her the exact’ circumstances of the cnse; he 
ts he laid on the table the envelope in which he / could, easily enough, since such good luck had 
had folded the money. overtaken him. Then he remembered how he 

She was thinking’ that Adonis must have ’ had received his original injury. Of course, to 
‘Hooked like him, but she did not mention her } her, ‘of all people, he must not relate the story, 
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which would be a reminder that it, was, owing to 
efforts in her behalf that, for long months, he had 
been unable to earn any money.,;. With. tolerable 
quickness, considering his sex, he continued : 

‘No proof of, friendship, cap, be; slight,’’ he : 
said, ‘‘and misanthropes say thereis no create 
one, than, lending money.’’ 

‘The yery poorest in the world, it seems to 
me,” said Eva. ‘What good is money, other- 
wise ?”’ 

** Bless me,’’ thought, Lil Hawthorne, closing ; 
the hall-door  softly,, behind, her, .and. stepping ' 
further into the room, “ for a sensible girl, Eva ’ 
does say the. most rubbishy things,..,So;.she was 
@ight—we did put poor Tevy, in a box;,I’m 
awfully. sorry, Oh, ;the letter: where on earth 8 
is it?” 

‘*And, talking, of money, let me. be. egotistical, ; 
and tell you comathing yery, pleasant, that. has / 
happened to me,’ said Dene. 

“¢I shall like to,hear,” returned Eva, heginsing | 
to. re-arrange some, flowers ip a vase on the table 
before her, to hide the wave of color which swept ; 
quickly over her cheeks. ; 

I have just had a commission for two pictures, ; 
ata very liberal price, , They:are, to be painted 
ag soon.as lam able. The dealers have orders ‘ 
to let me draw on them ‘in, adyance, if I choose. ; 
Of course, ‘I shall not; but it is the kindness one 
feels, you know.” 5 

$1 congratulate you,” .Eva said, ratlien hesi- § 
tatingly. 
; 





‘Mum!’ said -Lil Hawthorne, under her 
breath, gazing up at the ceiling.and dowa, at. the : 
floor, while she fumbled on the table to convince } 
herself she had begun her, search for, the: letter. 

'* L.owas feeling so discouraged; so, hopeless,” 
continued Dene. ‘But now this, good-fortune, has 
made me happy as.@ king. And, only, fancy, I ; 
don’t. know who, has ordened the paintings.’ 

‘Some gentleman, probably, who. had yore ; 
your pictures in the spring, exhibition,’ win; 
,Eya, in mortal fear lest he should, notice. her 
agitation. 

iI suppose so,’’ said Teverick. 

“Oh, you muff,” thought. ; Lil, Hawthorne, 
peering, fixedly in pt an .empty, drawer. )/‘* Eva } 
did it, of course,’ she added, quicker to jump at 
the truth, though the closed. door hid: Migs, Brent- 

ford’s face, than was the man, even with his eyes 
fixed upon that tell-tale countenance. 


“Ah, you can’t, know—you can’t, think, Miss ; 


Brentford,’’ pursued Dene, ‘! what..such, news, is 
to a fellow when. in.trouble—I,,mean when. the 


world looks—- when he is; not quite well, ty 


short.” 


nizing glance upon a portfolio, that was carefully 
shut and locked... 

“Mr. Dene,’’ said Eva, suddenly, and her voice 
was steady enough mow, ‘I want to ask a favor 
of you,’ 

“ Good heavens, yes—-anything!’’ he cried. 
‘* What, is it ?’’ 

Lil ceased fumbling on the, table, and stepped 


noiseless as a mouse towards the door between the 


two,rooms, muttering : 

“Old Ma, Brentford can wait. It’s awfully 
mean, but I shall listen. I said 1'd pay that prude 
out, and I will,’’,, Then she stopped, and hur- 
riedly retreated, to, the table again. ‘Well, I 
won't take that way of doing it—I can’t quite!” 

Now she began her hunt for the letter in real 
earnest ;. but,it was not lying on the pile of books 
where Mrs. Brentford. had told her she would 
; find it;, so she, sought diligently among the loose 
papers, counting in a whisper to shut out the 
sound of the voices.in the salon. 

‘* What can I do to oblige you, Miss Brentford?” 
; asked Dene, after waiting a moment for Eva to 
continue, 

‘“‘This,” she said, gravely: ‘to cease so per- 
sistently ignoring. the fact. that you saved me 
from great danger—”’ 

‘« My share is of no consequence, I euppose,” 
thought Lil, ;‘‘ Three—four—where the dickens 
has that old cockatoo put the letter? Seven— 
eight !’’ 

‘s That,.in saving me,’ * aioe Eva, after a 
pause, “you received an injury. which has put 
you back months and. months in your work.” 

‘*But my,..arm, would. have been well long 
ago,” said Teverick,,‘‘ifI hadn’t broken it again, 


just hy my own awkwardness, too.”’ 


‘All the same,.I owe,you a deep debt of grati- 
tude,.I.am.proud; to. own it,’ cried Eva. ‘Ah, 
don’t make me fear that.you suppose me incapa- 
ble of liking to be grateful, Mr, Dene.’ 

‘« Thirteen-—fourteen,’’ counted Lil Hawthorne. 
‘‘T’m not, listening, but.I shall. hear in spite of 
myself. . Why will,they build such thin walls?’ 

Eya’s. words and her reproachful glance caused 
Dene to forget his wise resolve of remaining calm 
and self-possessed. 

‘«Oh,,; Miss, Brentford,”’. he, exclaimed, ‘ you 
cannot fear that! You know--you must know 
what, I feel—-ah, I did not mean to say that— 
Lule, 

Again he paused. in dismay. Was he quite 
mai?.,How base: it would be to seem to take 
advantage’ of her gratitude,.as he should, if he 
allowed a hint of his secret, to, escape his lips. 

**You..mean wwe are, too, well acquainted to 


Poor Tevy,” posal Lil, turning a scruti- } misunderstand each other in that way,’’ said Eva, 
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Delping himout with great readiness, just to hide 
her own agitation ; “ourely, I hope we;are,.’;;, 
# Fifteen--sixteen,”” murmured, Lil,, thereby 
gonvicting herself that she had forgotten for some 
to,count. |; | 

“TI should be the ; most wed man, idiue if 
I did not, believe if," cried Deng. But, finding 
that the speech was leading him into still deeper 
waters, he'seized his hat,in desperation, feeling 
that his only safety lay in flight... If he stopped 
_ gn instant longer; he should, he knew, let, his 
Yhole heart out, and have to undergs the, misery 
of seeing her frank friendliness change to wonder 
and anger ; for, of course she had neyer dreamed } 
he would yenture to. lift his eyes to ber. Even if 
the case were, different—if she -loyed,.him—he 
Fould be, forced to keep. silence; for, to his, ex- 
aggerated ideas, her wealth raised an impassable 
barrier between them.) All these thoughts flashed 
like lightning through his mind. They, he, was 
slammering: ‘‘I—I forgot—I have potnine to | 

I must go.” i ; 

“Pray, do not \let me drive you oway’ said | 
Bra, stiffly, mistaking the cause of his .embarrass- 
ment. ‘: Since it annoys you,,I will be, careful 
not to express my gratitude again.” 
_ Dene dropped his, hat, started forward, and, 
before he kagy sit, (was, crying: ‘My God, Bye ; 
Brentford, can’t you.,understand? 1 love you! 
Llove you! I;must,go—you, could, not forgive 
you never would—’ 

He was interrupted. by loud; knocks on the 
hgll-door, and several “mn yoices. calling, in 
concert : 

i “Eva! Eya?!? 

. “Those little idiots. They, startled, meso, I 
quite forget where I was jin ,,my, counting,” 
thought Lil: ‘however, it}s.no matter, for here’s 
the letter at last—under two handkerchiefs and 
& bonbonnitre—what an old muddlehead Aunt 
Brentford is! Well, thank goodness, I didn’t 
listen—TI couldn’t help hearing. You don’t know 
it, Tevy Dene, because you're a goose——I méan 
& man, but it’s all the same—but she’s in love 
With you. I thought she wasj arid} as buré a8 her 
name is Eva and mine Lil, I'll pay her out. Tevy 
is a splendid fellow ;,..but, it will do, them: both 
good to be teased. To be sure, he stopped the 
horses ; but, mercy ‘on ‘ts, ‘a m Ww: ‘ould have 
done it easicr, as 1 havé sai ‘forty times, and 
nobody would hawe thought twice about the matter 
after paying him.!” 

She waited yntil she heard thé’ girls enter the 
drawing-room, ‘then “she flew "downstairs to find 
Mrs. Brentford, , quite. ready ).with reasonable 
excuses to account for the length ‘of time she had 
taken to dd‘hér errand” 


How Teverick Dene got out. of the chamber he 
hardly, knew;,,and . Bya, Brentford .would have 
been as, mych.at, a. loss, to,-recall, a single word of 
the conversation she held with jer: friends after 
his departure. 

He, loved her--she ,was | certain, She was a 
proud damsel, this, petted, Zya, and it had hurt 
her icruelly to find, that, from the. fivst she had 
; cared, for shis.man, whose changeable behavior 
j 20 often perplexed her. She understood every- 
; thing now, ;,Heloyed her, . She had guarded her 
‘gegret. so well that he fancied: her, indifferent— 
had, been troubled, too, by, the recollection of her 
wealth--oh, fox! the. ‘first time.in, her life, she 
exulted in, its, possession—she could give it all to 
him. 

, Teverick Dene found inaction. or repose unen- 
durable, so he started on; a long tramp—walked 
miles and miles, but’ never onee seeing the land- 
) scape,about. Sometimes he was,.in a seventh 
heayen, of hope, sometimes,plunged in a black 
morass of despond, but always, dreaming, dream- 
ing always, 

It was late |befare he.got, back, sufficiently to 
reality. to remember. that,,he, had wandered far 
from the village; and the sun setas he reached 
a grove behind, the |hotel.., He,was hurrying on 
along the| winding path, when he heard his name 
| called. He looked \up,.and,saw Lil Hawthorne. 
‘IT supposed you were all. at. dinner,’’ he said, 
rather ungraciqusl¥e)() (i 

‘“‘No, we don’t dine, to-night, til eight; she 
replied. |, /‘* Colonel’ Aukland and two other of the 
meu haye gone to Severn, dnd we agreed to post- 
pone that important meal,/so as.to have the bliss 
of their society,’’ 

‘* | must get home to mine, glen I shall. lose it,’’ 
he remarked, «if I, hayen’t. done sp already.” 

“You can’t lose what you’ve not had,” said 
Lil; “I’m no logician, but I understand that. 
Come and dine with us.”’ 

“Thanks ; not to-night,” he replied. 
tired—I’vé been for a long brush.” 

She stared in his face, and burst out laughing. 

“That's wot’ what fils you,” said she. “ Tev- 
; erick, I hope you don’t think me either blind 
or an idiot?” 

‘*No, indeed“far from either.” 

“Ah, you say that bitterly,” she cried. “See 
here, don’t grow to dislike me, just because I 
tease you. You! ought to know you have no 
sincerer friend in the'world than I. It is only 
lately that I haye found out something, , Don’t 
be vexed. I know where your heart is, but I 
shan’t betray you.” 

She spoke in perfect sincerity. Her feelings 
were an odd medley, as they usually were, She 
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liked Teverick ; she enjoyed becoming a friend’s 
confidant ; all the same, she meant to use the 
power, which frankness on his part would give, 
to worry Eva Brentford. ' Nor did she care much, 
either, what she did. She had no distinct plan ; 
she did not wish absolutely to wreck the peace of 
the pair: still, she meant to pay Eva out. 

“I know all,” she continued. ‘But don’t 
stand there looking blacker than a thunder- 
cloud.” 

** You say so many astounding things to me, 
that I ought not to be startled, by this last 
effort of your imagination,” he said, coldly. 

* Don’t be a goose,’” cried she. ‘My dear 
boy, never make an impulsive woman angry by 
despising her friendship. Now listen: I promise 
not to tease you’ any more. You love Saint Eva. 
I know something else, that you don’t. She likes 
you. I mean to help you. ' There!” 

As Dene stood quite stunned by the fact of 
learning that his precious secret was in her pos- 
session, Lil, looking beyond him into the recesses 
of the wood, saw Eva Brentford approaching. 

The devil entered the-girl. The blood of Lilith 
asserted itself. She could pay Eva out then and 
there. And she would do it. 

«‘You may believe me,” she hurried on. “I 
am your friend. I like her. I shall leave you 
in peace, except when I can forward your inter- 
ests. Now will you be friends ?”’ 

“Of course I will, and thank you,” he cried, 
heartily. 

“Then shake hands,” said she, holding out 
both hers. As he took them, she added: * You 
may kiss them, too. \ Nonsense, man, don’t look 
as miserable as if you thought I meant to make 
love to you. It is only a German way of sealing 
a bargain, and it shall be my last. persecution. 


Kiss them, I say, else I shall think you bear 
malice.’ Both, mind you!” 

Of course he could ‘not refuse. He lifted her 
hands’ to ‘his lips, and just brushed the back of 
either with his mustache. Lil suddenly snatched 
them away, and cried in w loud irritated voice: 

“«Teverick Detie, you are thfe most horrible flirt 
} that ever lived. I doti't believe one word you 
ever say. Go away, sir!” : 

She seemed to be gazing in his face, but her 
glance still went beyond. She had seen Eva 
: Brentford look in their direction, just as Teverick 
* lifted her fingers to his lips. Lil saw Eva pause 
involuntarily, and now, as her voice rang out 
clear as a silver bell, Miss Brentford turned and 
\ disappeared amid the recesses of the wood. 

} Then she changed her tone, from counterfeited 
anger, to one partly of conciliation. 

“Yes, go! ‘I must go home,’’ exclaimed Lil. 
“Tt is very improper to be here with you at this 
hour. There is your shortest path. It will bring 
you out near your street. I’m off. Good-bye.” 

Away.she ran, and he walked homewards, glad 
to be rid of her society, though inclined to like 
; her better than usual, and wondering a little at 
; her capricious changeful moods. 

Presently Lil stopped and looked after him 
with a smile, half amused, half malicious. 

“1 said I'd pay her out, and I’ve done it,”’ she 
thotight. “If I'd tried a month, I couldn’t have 
hit on anything half so complete. She’s the 
proudest minx in the world. It will be a long 
time: before’ he gets a chance to speak—longer 
before he makes his peace.” 

And Lil hastened towards the house in high 
spirits, singing and whistling as sweetly as a 
thrush as she went. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY FANNIE ISABELLE, SHERRIOCKE, 


“Wor is me,” she cried, in her sorrow, 
Eyelids drooping and full of pain; 
“ Woe is me in the sun or rain, 
Grief is mine to-day and to-morrow. 


“ Mine is the woe of a woman's heart, 
Wrung from the pain of a love unsought, 
Wrnung from a terrible longing wrought 

For the love that drifted from me apart. 


“Woe is me: for his sweet cafesses 
Fel},on my lips and brow and hair, 
Woe is me: for his kisses there 
Thrill with a pain that burns, not blesses, 


“Tam his, ont he claims me never; 
Lam his, but he is not mine; 
Still I worship at love's dear shrine— 
For I loved him once, and I Jove him ever. 


“Woman's right is to give her treasure, 
His is the right to laugh and scorn ; 
Mine is the love so lightly worn— 
Naught he bas given for love’s full measure. 


“Woe is me: for he loves nie never. 
Woe is me for the love unsought— 
But oh, for the pain with kisses wnought— 
For I loved him once, and I love him ever.” 
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THE VEILED SINGER. 


BY LUCY H. 


HOOPER. 


Ir was nearly forty years ago. Forty years! } that she was beautiful. 


Yet closer observation 


What changes forty years have made in Paris! } revealed the fact that, beyond a profusion of soft 


The newer and more brilliant quarters of the 
French capital had not yet been built. Baron 
Haussman was a boy, and the Boulevard Male- 
sherbes and the Boulevard Haussman were as 
yet unknown, their future sites covered with 
small shabby provincial-looking shops and dwell- 
ings. France was'a monarchy, and the citizen- 
king sat upon the throne. There was no vision 
of the second and third'republics, or of the second 
empire, looming on the horizon. Louis’ Napoleon 
was a refiigee in England. The Countess de 
Teba was’ but a girl; and’ little dreamed she was 
one day to become Empress of France. Crinoline 
had not yet been invented. It was hardly con- 
sidered good style for a lady to wear a bonnet that 
fevealed the tip'of her nose when she was viewed 
in profile. Dresses were made to button up the 


back, and had short full skirts’ Women were 
often brought to an untimely end by wearing on 
the street thin-soled slippers and open-worked 


silk stockings, regardless of the weather.’ Doni- 
wtti was the fashionable operatic composer of 
the day. 

It was a stormy evening, late’ in the month of 
September. It had rained all day, in a fitful 
dreary fashion, and, though the rain had ceded 
for a time, the lowering skies and wet pavements 
were anything but tempting to a promenader— 
consequently, the wide sidewalks of the Champs 
Elysées were almost deserted. Here and ‘there, 
sstray pedestrian wandered under the dripping 
trees; but the crowd’ that on warm pleasant 
evenings lent gayety and animation to the avenue 
Was conspicuous by its absence. 

Half-way between the Place de la Concorde 
and the Rond Point two persons were walking, 
regardless of the gray sky, and the moaning 
wind, and the shivering trees. One was a man 
long past middle-age, with a stern and striking 
eountenance‘and a pair of penetrating yet not 
unkindly eyes: There was a certain something 
in the massive brow, crowned with heavy locks 
of gray hair, that would have ‘struck an intelli- 
gent observer as indicating a passion for music, 
if not a*mastery over it. He was accompanied 
by a young and attractive’ woman—one so 
charming, indeed, that a passer-by who saw her 
countenance would have’ said, at the first glance, 





fair hair, large eyes as blue and lustrous as 
the summer sky at noonday, and a set of white 
even teeth, she possessed no positive claims to 
especial loveliness. Nevertheless, there was an 
almost seraphic look, at times, on her face, when 
the light of the lovely soul within shone out. 
She was plainly but handsomely attired, in a 
black silk dress, and a shawl of genuine India 
cashmere, while over her straw bonnet was thrown 
one of the large veils of black lace which were 
then in vogue. She walked ‘with a firm free step, 
regardless of the inclemency of the weather, and 
seemed to be accustomed to grayer skies ond 
colder winds than those she was then encounter- 
ing. 

“And so, my pupil,” said her companion, “ you 
are fully resolved not to accept an engagement at 
the opera here. ‘Yet thé terms which are offered 
you ate certainly ‘ brilliant.’ ”” 

She drew her shaw! around her with a little 
shiver. 

“No, I can never forget the scorn and unkind- 
ness wherewith I was treated by the manager of 
that theatre in by-gone days.”’ 

“Tt was all through’ the influence of Madame 
Stoltz, who was jealous of your possible success. 
Besides, to be very frank—you like frankness, 
you say—you had not much voice in those days, 
poor pale little creature that you were. It had 
not yet returned ‘to you,'the voice that you lost 
so suddenly, and that came back to you as swiftly 
and as mysteriously as it had departed.” 

«‘Do you remember how you used to tease me, 
master, by telling me that had Henrietta Nissen 
my perseverance and love of study, or had I 
Nissen’s voice, you would give to the world its 
greatest prima-donna ?’’ 

“ Nissen never would study, and she never had 
the voice that you have now—that is, since it 
returned to you.” 

“And what about your prediction? Has it been 
fulfilled ?” 

She looked up archly at him as she spoke. 

“ You have passed beyond my verdict now, my 
pupil’ Berlin and London have told you all on 
that subject which you might care to know.” 

“And do you think I care no longer for your 
praises, master? One ‘Well done, a8) one! 

) 
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from your lips, outweighs, for me, all the § 
applause, the laurel-wreaths, the flowers—” 

‘“‘And even this?’ 

He touched, as he epoks, i tradétet which » 
encircled his companion’s wrist, and, im 
adorned with a minute representation o: 
arms of England:in.epamel and diamonds, 

“Ah,” she.said,,;\it was ;a,proud moment 
when, Queen Victoria took this bracelet oom her 
own.arm, to clasp,it upon mine,” ;. 

‘« Yes, you, have conquered the world. And 
now. you dream, of crossing che oogam,to seek new, 
worlds to conquer. ,.Haye,a gare,,little one, lest 
Jon forest TOF Atty, in, RAUF weilodinncti 
cesses.” Vio cater Dirty 

‘Nay, Ry, voice is, yt God,.and T sing to 
God.” And. the, blue, eyes, soughtthe heaxens, 


e royal 


with a glance. of, repenent apd pious gratitude. , 


_ They, walked. on, for some.tittle time in silence, 
finally arriving in front, of,one ;of those open-air 
¢eoncerts, at .which ,are;served, and 


which were as;popylar, in,those days, i in, Paris, as 
they are now. The prettily-decorated stage was 
already. lighted, upp, Aad the singers were seated 
in their usual semicircle in the background ;) but 
the place looked dreary,and deserted, despite 
the sparkling lights and; the; gay dresses.of the 
singers. 


The. tyo, promenaders stopped to look 
at the bill announcing the performance, which 
hung. at_ the. entrance-doer,...and., which - was 
headed ; _ ‘‘ Benefit ; of,. the, Favorite Baritone, 
Jacques Tellier.” A. group of; men,. smoking 
their cigars, were Joughing. and, chaiting near 
the entrance, : . 

‘¢ Hard lines, this, for, Tellier,” sottnont one 
of the party, .‘‘He;looked. forward to. this ; 
benefit to set him up,a little. Had he done well, 
he could have paid off jhis debts, and. started for 
Bordeaux to-morrow, ., Now, he'll, be, in, prison 
for debt before, noon, and will lose his Bordeaux 
engagement besides.” 

“ Nice little wife he has, too.. Who was it that 
he married?) , 

“Oh, that pretty, Swedish girl, Martha Elsen, 
that lost her voice last year...J am, sorry, for 
them, poor things—and their little, baby, too 
If only Tellier’s benefit, to-night, had turned out 
well! But then, who or what could attract people 
here on.such an evening ag this?” «iy 

“T can—and will,” said a voice, cobtrin 
his elbow. ‘ ! 

The men tarned, amazed, to look at the speaker. 
But she had already disappeared, Followed. by, 
her companion, for it was the young, girl we _haye 
been describing, she hurried to the, back-entrance 
of the little stage, The man in attendance there 
was disposed to stop them, but, on the announce- 


igh, ye 


ne poe the gentleman: “I am the Maestro 
arcia,”’ he drew aside with a respectful bow, and 


e unmolested. 
i th an ain ai one. The long lines 


of chairs were vacant, save for some half a dozen 
loungers ; and the trees shed their withered leaves 


.; on, the seats, and tables, and floor; with a dismal 


impartiality. A pale young man, ina dress-suity 
* stood, near the stage, his white set face eloquent 
of despair, and misery... But the young girl 
heeded nothing of all this. ,She,threw aside her 
wert and, bonnet;; and, taking her jarge black 

lace, veil, tied it. over the upper, part of her face, 
leaying only the mouth and shin exposed. Then, 
turning to the astonished accompanist, she gave 
him ja few. directions in.,a, whisper, The brief 
colloquy ended, she adyan¢ced towards the front 
of the stage, and began to sing... . 

Never before, and never. since,; hag.such a voice 
awakened .the,,.music-haunted echoes; of Paris; 
The full, clear, tones, ample as the, ocean, and 
crystalline as its purest wave, rese in the first notes 
of the mad scene from, ‘‘ Luciandi; Lammermoor” 
—exquisite, resonant, and unapproachable. The 
wondrous flood of perfect,song.streamed out upon 
the air. It,reached the loungers on the Champs 
Elysées,; and the most. careless. passer-by turned, 
and. listened, and. straightway fell a) prey to the 
potent enchantment, Long) before the: song was 
ended, ;every seat,.in, the: concert-enclosure was 
occupied, and men were struggling at the doors 
to gain, admigsion., And,;asthe last.note of the 
impassioned and brilliant finale, died into silence; 
sudh a storm of applause amose as made the old 
trees quiver, and that summoned the songstress 
imperatively,to return, 

She;came, and, sending the,aceompanist from 
his post with.an imperative gesture, she seated 
herself, at the.piano.. Striking, the keys with @ 
firm free hand, she began, a song, in a strange 
foreign, language, , the music, being: in a weird 
minor key, And then, the verse once ended, she 
turned from the piano, and faced,the audience, 
and, gave the.refrain—-a, peasant-maiden’s call to 
her cows,.and; the repetition by; the mountain- 
echo of her, cry.,..This, marvelous 'yoeal effort 
aroused, anew the. enthusiasm,..of | her , hearers. 
They sprang, to their feet,they exewded around 
the stage, and,cries. of‘ Qace;more—only once 
again !’’. were, heard.on,every,side. 

“Ah, madame, you haye saved, mel’? aried the 
pale-faced haggard-looking ;Japques Tellier, who 
had hastened up,the steps to the, stagey;and now 
stood at the side, of. the »singer ;:.‘* But will you 
not sing onve more—just one more orig ?”” 

» ff Yes, In will \sing..once: mote; but.for the 











present I must rest. A glass of lemonade and 
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‘chair, if you please, somewhere out of sight of the 
gudience.”’ And the wonderful unknown withdrew 
nto the artists’ dressing-room, follow Garcia, 
who shook both his head and fifger fie her, for’ 
“a freakish little enthusiast,” as he called her. 


idk a 


How the rest of the evening passed} no one in 


But, with one hurried obeisance in acknowledg- 
ment, the veiled singer turned away, wrapping 
her shawl about her as she did so. As she 
fibseendba thé steps, Jacques Tellier hurried to 
“meet her. 
 tWhat'you hilve done for me, to-night, and for 


the, audience: gould exactly. say. The, ordinary ; my poor wife and my, little one—oh, madame, 


performers of the place ; sang their ballads, and | 


ned; their tungs upor the, PIANO, but, nobody 


tothem. A chill fine rain begap. to a 
acreatune stirred. Men pulled, yp. the, ao 


f their overcoats, and. put, HP AB SAS 8 
never offered to) go, away. ; Everybody, 
maiting. in,a state of, feverish, impatience, for a 

nd appearance of the veiled songstress. And 

y were right; for such melody as, they list- 
ened to will never be heard by this generation, 
this side the crystal, gates. 

¢ came at last, her appearance being greeted 

a deep-murmured “Ah T” from the throng, 


», by this, time, . was only’ limited by the size 


the elosure., For fps 4 PORE, she, had 
the Oona a "of, “4 “Norma.” As the 
inf pores it yy? AY 
no longer a, l singer, in a, black 
that stood en t em, it was not even 
wronged and erring priestess of the opera- 
; it was an inspired yestal, breathing forth 


upon the air, it 


) 


homage to the goddess of the night, . from lips 
pare, and i in notes as silyeryclear, as the divine 
she adored, | ay aners, stood. breath- { 


3 pore. and, when, the last exquisite note 
lf into, silence, there was an. instant’s 
pr fi and solemn, pefere, e applause 

d and tempestuous and unceasing. 


t 





tell me your name, that we mY, utter it, night 
and niorning, when we pray,’ 

,, She shook her head, with a smile. 

Fis a Take. sbie, tg your wife frome countrywoman 
of her own,’ she, said, dropping into his palm a 
roll of gold pieces, Then, taking the arm of 
Garcia, they both hastened, away, and soon found 
themselves, beneath, the dripping trees of, the 
Chomps Elysges. 

‘And so you haye sung yourself hoarse, and 
perhaps caught cold,,and flung away a lot of 
money besides,”’ grumbled. her companion, in a 
feigned tone of. irritation, “And all for a singer 
at a variety-concert, because he chanced to marry 
a Swedish girl!” . 

She had taken of her heavy .yeil now. She 
looked up at him with tears in her blue eyes, 
and a smile of exquisite happiness upon her lips. 

« But is it not beautiful to be able to sing like 
that,” she murmured, ‘and to do.so much good 
with & son Ah, master, if I live and prosper, 
many, anothér sad heart shall bless this God-sent 
gift, of mine,” 

She kept’ her word, and | in. later years hund- 
reds looked after, her, and called her “ blessed,” 
But that was, the first, and the last, and the only 
time that she sang in public, i in the city of Paris, 
Xu; guess who it Was, It was JENNY Linp. 
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BY BENNETT BRELLMAN, 


kasevene j 


brie {é there that 'té Wel the Kniéwing ? 
‘Where is the joy which iit profits to gain ? 
is pet the, shadow of, cape gk 


the shadow of pa‘ 
Bt drink mi ee a oblet: whic ete the fever— 
OC The fever’ lens the britin:: 
) Pain is but fhe shadow of pleasure, 
vy, Pleasure is but the shadow of pain, 


“Whe atto \g Winds of destiny bear 1 us alotig | 
Rot Wild ‘waves of ‘the océat of life} 
We striggle im-vain against the swift tide, 
Till we sink to the deep from the strife. 
suemhee art net she Fe goblet warn quenches the fever— 
othe ft pity ‘addons tHé bratn : 
Pain is but-thé #hadow of pleasere, OnE 
Pleasure is but the shadow of pain. 





Life is & lorizing, a constwthtendeavor 
/Toislaken the thitst!of the soul. 
In the deep river we struggle forever ; 
But we fail to attain to the goal. 
Then drink of the goblet which quenches the fever—’ 
The fever Which madtene the brain : 
Pain i¢ but the shadow of ‘pleastre, 
;Pleagure is, put the shadow of pain. 


Why wih we strive on this farbulent ovean, 
Whett fi" Libthe’s dark stream we tnay rest? 

One draught! from goblet wilk quench the wild feyér, 
And will. kil] this dul pain in the breast. 
en drink of the goblet, Which quenches the fever— 
The fever which thaddens the brain : 

: Pain Ge but) the! shadow of plewure, 
Pleasure is but the shadow of pain. 
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BY ADELAIDE MERRIMAN. 


T petreve that few girls were ever more sys- 
tematically petted and spoiled, from babyhood 
upward, than was I; Alice Van Alstyne. In 
looking back over my life, I am inclined to think 
that a really serious thought had never entered 
my head until that morning, when Aunt Lavinia 
summoned me to the library. My mother was 
such an invalid, that Aunt Lavinia, who boarded 
at a fashionable hotel not far away, seemed to feel 
it her: duty to act the part of general overseer 
in our family. I had noticed that when anything 
disagreeable was to be said or told, Aunt Lavinia 
always came forward and offered her services. 
She never minced matters, either; and she did 
not on this particular morning. 

Obeying her summons, I tripped gayly down 
the broad staircase of our elegant up-town 


residence, the long folds of my new French robe- | 


de-chambre trailing over the stairs behind me. 
Humming a little tune, I hurried along the hall, 
where the high heels of my slippers made a sharp } 
little clatter on the marble floor, and, pushing back 
the heavy portitres, entered the library with a 
smile on my lips, It, soon died away, however: 

Aunt Lavinia sat there with her most severe ex- 
pression. She motioned me to a chair, and, with- } 


was Roland Henderson now, an only child, with 
a father worth five millions, people said. He 
seemed to be quite fond of me, and, if I managed 
rightly, and was— 
“ But here my indignation got the better of me. 
I felt that I could listen no longer, and so, with 
a few unintelligible words, I hurriedly arose and 
left the room, my aunt’s remarks about ungrateful 
: girls—and poor thanks she got for taking an 
interest in my welfare—following me up the 
stairs. 
I reached my own room, locked and bolted the 
door, and threw myself on the lounge, sobbing. : 
+ ¥ think my tears ‘were more on Aunt Lavinia’s 
| socount than ‘because of our misfortune. She 
‘ seemed to possess the faculty of arousing all my 
angry passions. I did not believe that my father 
had really lost everything.’ Aunt Lavinia always 
looked on the dark side. That she should inter- 
fere so in my affairs made me furious. ‘The idea 
of her suggesting that I should try and inveigle 
} Roland Henderson into marrying me! My cheeks 
S burned at the thought. Roland Henderson, 
S of all persons! Why, we had played together 
| since we Wwére babies in long dresses; for we 
; were just of an age. He was like a brother 


out any preliminaries, she proceeded to inform me} to me; but as to marrying lhim—I burst out 
that my father was a ruined man: that he had * laughing at the idea. There was a sudden knock 
failed, and gone all to pieces, and that I, sitting } on my door. I opened it but the merest crack. 
there, decked out in all my finery, was little bet- } ‘It might be Aunt Lavinia, come up to renew 
ter off than a beggar in the streets.--Things would hostilities ;. but it-was the butler instead. He 
not be so bad, she continued, if my father was not ‘ stood there, and delivered his message through 
going to give up everything to his creditors. For } ‘the small opening : 
her part, she couldn’t see any sense in it. «There “Mr. Henderson is in the drawing-room, and 
were the Smythes—they had failed three times, } would like to see you. He says he won’t detain 
‘and look,” she said, ‘at the stylein which they you but'‘a mément, and he is in a hurry.” 
live.” There was no use talking to Peter Van “Tell him I will be right down,” I answered. 
Alstyne, though, He,was always as stubborn as} I did not care for Roland:-he ran in at all 
a mule, and never would take a word of advice. } hours of the day; but, nevertheless, I went to 
Here she patised for breath a moment, and then { the glass before descending; and surveyed my 
turned her batteries on me. ‘ eyes somewhat anxiously, to see if traces of tears 
If I had had any sense, she went on, I would ; were visible. I, stood there fom,some little time, 
have accepted Miles Pennoyer when I had the} gazing at myself with feelings f decided con- 
opportunity, and now would be in a position to ; placency. My loose robe of soft white cashmere, 
help my family. I was twenty-one years old—; bordered with swan’s-down, was distractingly 
old enough to be married, she was;sure—and the } becoming. Rich lace was at,my throat and 
only thing left for me now was'to make a good | wrists. A diamond, worth a-small fortune in 
match. I had lost my best chances.’ I was no i itself, sparkled on my hand.) « 
longer the daughter of a millionaire, but a poor; “Truly, you are an unusualtooking beggar,” 
girl, ma is) improve every opportunity. There; I remarked to my reflected image. 
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‘Then I remembered that Roland was waiting, { as soon as Roland had’ departed, decided me. I 
apd hurried down. meekly accepted the invitation, and Aunt Lavinia 

“«] thought you were never coming,” he called } smiled'on us both with an approving air. 
out, impatiently. ‘‘ Father is waiting for me at; I noticed that Roland looked unusually grave 
the office, and I am in a teasing hurry. I want; as we started towards the park that afternoon. 
know if you will go to ride with me this} ‘ ‘Have you heard anything?’ I asked, anx- 
ahernoon? But, dear me,” he said, his tone} iously. 
middenly changing as he caught sight of me,} He nodded, but did not look at me. 

«how magnificent you are this morning. Is} «Then my father. has failed?” 

that one of the new French gowns? I declare, “Yes, Alice, Iam afraid he has; but it was 
Mice,” he continued, “you look like a princess} not his fault. He means that no one shall lose 
just stepped out of some old painting.” by him, either; he has turned everyihing over 

‘Princess indeed !’’' I said, rather’ bitterly; } to his creditors. It is'a thoroughly honorable 
“you would have come nearer the mark had you } failure. There are not many men, nowadays, 

id *beggar-maid.’” like your father, Alice.” 

He left off gazing at my dress, and looked in My face quite glowed at this praise. 
my face with surprise. Then he came nearer. “T don’t think IT shall mind it so much now,” 

“Alice,” he said, ‘what is the matter? You} I said. 
have been crying. What does it mean?’ Roland shook his head gravely. 

“JT don’t know,” Isaid, “ what it all means my- «Tam afraid you will mind it,” he said. “It 
wif. I am afraid, though, that my father has had } is always hard for a girl brought up as you have 
some business-troubles, and, if what Aunt Lavinia} been. I wish it had not happened just now. 
says is true, you will hear it soon enough.”’ My father and several other ‘business-men went 

‘Roland gave a little start, as if suddenly recol-{ to your father, and offered to lend him money; 
lecting something, and his round boyish face took } but he would not take it. I don’t exactly under- 
om an unusually sober expression. stand why he refused, but I suppose he knew‘ 

*T am awfully sorry to hear it, Allie,” he { best.” 





rere rors 


sid, earnestly. ‘I hope it won’t prove very} ‘How good of them,” I exclaimed. “I thought, 


serious. Whatever happens, though, remember } when people failed, their‘ friends all forsook 
you can always count on me. If I can ever do} them; but it seems quite the reverse with us.’’ 
anything for you, or help in any way, you will} “Your real true friends will never forsake 
let me know, won’t you?” you, no matter what happens,” remarked Roland. 
“Yes, Roland,” I replied. ‘You would be} And blushing, he went on, speaking very fast. 
the first one to whom I would go, if I were in { ‘You are the prettiest, and sweetest, and best 
thy trouble: for you seem like a brother to me.” § girl I ever knew. My mother thinks so, too. 
"His whole face glowed at my words. “Now, } She is awfully fond of you. I say, Alice: if 
don’t you forget that promise,” he said. Then ; you are going to play the part of the ‘beggar- 
he started up. ‘I must be going. Will you ride } maid, I wish you’d let me be that—what’s his 
this afternoon? Or don’t you care to go?” ’ name?—‘ King Cophetua.’” 
“I was just about to refuse, when Aunt Lavinia} “What?” I exclaimed, gazing at him in utter 
came rustling into the room. She fairly beamed bewilderment. Then his meaning suddenly 
on Roland, and asked after his “‘dear mother”’ —— across me, and I fairly gasped. 
With an air of the most intense interest in vay “Why, Roland!’’ T said. “Do you ‘mean— 
3 





good lady’s welfare. do you mean—that ?” 

Roland assured her that his mother was quite} “ Yes,’’ said Roland, very decidedly, “TI do.” 
well, and then added—and I felt like choking: I shook my head, and said: ‘I think far too 
him for doing it—that ‘he had just run in to see : much of you to accept that which you so gener- 
if I would ride with him'that afternoon. eerind offer. We shall always be the very best of 

“Go, my child, by all means; the fresh air} friends; but we can nevér be anything else.”’ 

Will do you good,” said Aunt Lavinia, looking} “I don’t see why, Alice,” said Roland, greatly 
at me sweetly, though IT imagined there was also } discomfited. “TI think more of you than of any 
4 certain signifieince in her glance. ‘‘ Your} girl I ever saw.” 

mother is much better to-day, and is now sleep-} ‘Perhaps you do, Roland; but, some time or 
ing nicely. 1 will remain and look after her.”  { other, you will see sonie girl for whom you will 

T longed to refuse. But still I stood in a little } care a thousand times more than you do for me. 
Wholesome awe of Aunt Lavinia’s tongue, and} Why, we are just like brother and sister. I 


the thought of the lecture which would follow, | want you to answerone question: Did the idea 
Vou. LXXXVI.—26. 
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of our being anything more,.than good, Papas, 
enter, your head until to-day?” : 

“ Well—no,”’ said, Roland, candidly ; ‘‘1, can- 
not say. that. it, did,” i yolton 

«I was sure of. it,” Leontinued. _ ‘You were 
wild, to help us;‘and; se, because .you were, fond 
of me, and because your mother liked me, you 
thought you would, settle,,all; my, difficulties , in 
this summary manner. |, But, you see, Roland, it 
would; not. do. at all.; You know how much I 


think of you, and always, have,; but, still, aoelinle 


I. imagine you as my. lover, why,. then— 

I tried to. keep. a, sober. face, but, the., corners 
of my mouth,.would, go up, and, all at once we 
both burst out laughing,.and .made . regular 
spectacles of ourselves, I)\,fear,, to. the, evident 
disgust of the Smythe girls, who happened to be 
passing, just then, in their phaeton. 

«<I suppose you are right, Alice,’ said Roland, 
after he had, recovered, himself, , ‘‘ Still, 1, am 
awfully disappointed: for. I, had, everything 
arranged in the jolliest way. I am going jabroad 


and we would have, had the gayest, of times.’ 

‘¢No, we would not,” I returned, “ for.I arn 
net go and leave mamma just at this. time. 
shall have to stay at home, and learn how ne 
make over my. dresses, and clean my gloves, 
and grow into a stupid old maid.” 





Howeyer, making, ‘‘a creditable match” w 
the last thing in my thoughts. 
a; grand. plan for mending the fortunes of the 
family, and. placing the name of Van Alstyne 
on the ‘roll of fame.” I fitted up a little studio 
in, the, top, of the, house, and hunted up my 
neglected box.,of water-colors, Alas! for my 
ambitious, hopes, however. Before I had done 
more than, touch up the tail-feathers of a very 


shaky, and disreputable-looking stork, our one 


maid fell ill, and.I was obliged to descend from 
high art to the, basement, 

I hada struggle at first ;. but, perseverance and 
a,good cook-book triumphed, and my success in 
the culinary line astonished. everyone—myself 
most of all. , 

Somewhat encouraged, I next turned my atten- 
tion to the sewing-rogm; for, my sister Amy was 
sadly in need of a schoo]-outfit. I. must confess 
that I wasted quantities of cloth at first; but I 
really think, I possessed a,talent for needlework: 


} for, after I once, got, fairly started, I had little 
before long, and I;meant to,take you with.-me, } trouble. 


It was a proud day for me when I 
appeared in a very creditable dress, which I had 
ripped up, turned, and made, over, all myself. 
Aunt Lavinia used, to groan, continually over 
what--she called my ‘‘degrading occupations.” 

‘For pity’s: sake, Alice, do not go around 


telling everyone that you made that dress,’’ she 


‘I would like to see you doing such a thing,”’ ; said. ‘‘It is bad enough that you have to do 


said Roland, indignantly... ‘The right ‘King 
Cophetua’ will yet come, along.” 

L have always looked back on that day a as one 
of the eras. in. my. life. 


such things—a girl brought. up as you were.” 


‘“T shall tell, if I wish to, Aunt Lavinia,” 


I replied: for I had grown very independent 
I then turned, the. leaf of late. 


‘I am proud of jit, and am proud of 


I had, privately, | 


on which was) written the gay careless. records} everything else I have learned todo. Less thana 
of my happy. girlhood,.and commenced, to, be, a year ago, I was a spoiled, petted good-for-nothing 
woman in.sad, sober earnest, $ girl;. and when I think how, much I have 
My father gave up everything to his creditors, learned, it makes me think that now I am really 
and began life once more at the bottom of, the of some use in the world; and I look on my 
ladder. My brother Tom came home from col- { ‘ father’s failure ” the best thing that ever 
lege, and went to work. , Our house and. its happened. to me,’ 
rich furnishings were all that, remained to us| ‘Good for, you,; Alice,’’; said a voice in the 
from, the wreck, .It was far too, large and, fine doorway ; and, turning hastily,,1- saw Roland, 
4 


for us, in our altered cireumstances,,and, we { who had entered just in time to, hear my closing 
moved into a much smaller,one in the, same ‘ sentence., He wentjon)to.say;that he had come 
neighborhood, and rented, ours, to *‘those odious to bid us good-bye, as he was all. ready to set out 


Smythes,” as Aunt, Lavinia. called them, Qur } on.his long-talked-of foreign tour. Aunt Lavinia 
friends continued to call on us, and I could not } withdrew at.once, with an air of great consider- 
see but what I had .as, many. invitations as } ation; leaving us, to, say farewell, in private. 
formerly, though I could not accept them, all. ; Roland was in great spirits over.,the pleasures 

«Tt is blood and family which tell, after all,’ | before him... ‘I wish, yon were going with me, 
my aunt remarked, proudly. “There, is. not an ; thongh,”’ he said, impulsively, pausing in the 
older or better-connected family in the city than } midst of a glowing description of some of the 
the Van Alstynes—and everyone, knows it. 1} places, he meant; to. visit., ‘‘I tell you what, 


am, not sure, Alice, but. what. you. may make 
a creditable match; after all, if you are careful 
and manage your cards well,’’ 


Alice,’’ he went on, ‘‘I,am going to be gone three 
years, and I am going evenywhere, and will see 
everything, , Now, if, during that time, I come 
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across a girl who is prettier or sweeter than you, : ‘ be floating in the. intricate figures of the one 
I shall lose my, heart, of course, But if I do ; or promenading up and down ‘‘ marble halls,”’ 
not—and I hardly think I will—I am coming the arm of a millionaire. I had so many al 
home, and am going to marry you, whether you , ball-dresses—relics, of (past. grandeur—and 1 
will or no. You are. not to go on working like ; developed. such a knack at making over old 
this all the rest of your life.” : things as good as new, that 1 seldom found myself 
“Thank you, my mindy sir,’ said I, dropping : in the uncomfortable position occupied by “ Miss 
him a little; courtesy... ‘But suppose the right ; Flora McFlimsey.’, J must confess that, on one 
‘King Cophetua’ should come along, the one you : or two occasions, I, had what Aunt Lavinia 
spoke of, during your absence—what then?” termed: ‘‘ opportunities of bettering myself,’’ but 
. Roland’s face fell. } | neglected to improve them, to the great disgust 
_ Thad quite forgotten that,” said he. ‘‘I do} of my worthy relative. 
not like it, either, See,lere, Alice Van Alstyne: The weeks and months rolled. by, and one day 
if you dare to get married while I, am gone, } my aunt, who had evidently been doing-an arith- 
I will. never forgive: you, and won't give you metical problem in her head, suddenly held up 
a sign of a wedding-present, Whoever you } her hands in horror. 
marry, Iwant to look shim over first, and see} «Alice Van Alstyne!’’ she exclaimed; ‘You 
whether he will do,,you, know. I) say, Alice— are very nearly twenty-five years, old—an old 
suppose, you, let me select him. I am going to} maid—and you refused Martin Leffingwell only 
stay longer in England than, anywhere. else, and } last week, when he could, have given you an 
L have letters to, some of those regularly swell ; elegant home, and everything in the world. I 
nabobs over. there. I will. select. the. best one } declare, sometimes I doubt whether you have good 
Ican find: he shall be rich, handsome, and have ’ common sense. -Here is Amy, almost sixteen. 
title, and a castle, and a coal-black steed, like She will be coming, out very;soon, and then you 
the heroes in the story-books, and I will bring ; will have to take a back seat, let me tell you. I 
him back with me, if I have to kidnap him and ; shall see that she does not throw away her oppor- 
smuggle him over. Of course, he will adore you ; tunities, as you have-done:”’ 
the moment he sees you; and then you will go} Qne day, after we had been having an unusu- 
to.England and be ‘my. lady,’ and live in his} ally animated discussion, the’ bell rang, and, 
castle, on strawberries and cream, for the rest of } knowing that, our one maid was very hard of 
your days... How does the prospect suit you, ‘air ; hearing, I ran to open the door myself. There 
‘beggar-maid ’?*’ ; stood Roland, dressed in a suit of most hideous 
“Jt is charming,” I replied. ‘*I can ask for } plaid, though it was; quite the correct thing in 
nothing more. Be sure you don’t. forget it.” England, he assured me. With the exception of 
We went on: laughing and joking, and it was} a really creditable mustache and a few English 
not until I heard the front-door slam, and realized } expressions, he was the same old Roland, and so 
that Roland: had _actually..gone, that I began to } glad was | to see him that I rushed straight into 
feel how much I should miss him. I think there } his arms, and gave him a right sisterly welcome. 
were a few tell-tale drops in my eyes when Aunt | As I was leading him into the parlor, I happened 
lavinia came in. I hurriedly brushed them | ; to glance upwards and discovered Aunt Lavinia, 
away; but she had seen them, and appeared ; who had been stretching her neck over the ban- 
much gratified at, the sight. misters to discover who the visitor might be. 
Ihad a number of bright entertaining letters : She was beaming down on us, with a countenance 
from Roland/at first; but these gradually grew : that fairly glowed with delight. 1 hurriedly 
few and far between. He never was much of a closed the parlor-door, for fear she would come 


correspondent, and I,expect the same fault could 


there was very little time left for writing. I led 


on the king’s- highway. 


ing the dessert for dinner, or stirring up a cake. 


Shortly after, arrayedin silks an@ satins, I would , 


;tumbling down the stairs with her hands 
be laid at my. door, for.I had so much to do that 
. bless you!’’ . 
arather peculiar life, in fact: I seemed, all the ; 
time, to be two persons in one; and was continu- ; 
ally asking myself which was really I, after the , 
manner of the little old.woman who fell asleep | 
; been to. grow prettier. 
Sometimes I might have been seen, enveloped | 
ina large kitchen-apron, busily engaged in mak- ; 


extended, crying: ‘Bless you, my children, 
The first thing Roland did was to catch me by 
the shoulders, and hold me off at arm’s-length. 
“’Pon my word, Alice,’ he said, ‘‘ you have 
not. changed.one particle ;, or, if. you have, it has 
He; will find you simply 
irresistible.” 
«‘And who is he, if you please?’’ I demanded. 
«« Why, ‘King Cophetua,’ of course. I found 
him, and—oh, Alice, isn’t it jolly? We're going 
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to be brother and sister after all!’’ 


around the room. 

“Do behave yourself, you absurd boy!’ I 

cried, breathlessly. «Sit down in that chair, 
and stop ‘your nonsense, and tell me what you 
mean.” 
“Don’t push me, and I will,” he replied. 
“You must treat me with more respect in the 
future, for—prepare yourself now: it will be a 
blow, and you must try and bear up under it— 
I am engnaged.”’ 

*«Roland Henderson! Are you telling me the 
truth? Show me her picture this instant, or I 
won't believe a word of it.” 

He at once produced a little velvet case, and, 
opening it, showed me the portrait of a fresh-faced 
English girl, with large dark eyes and an. exceed- 
ingly sweet expression. 

I had my doubts, at first, as to whether Roland 
was really engaged to her; but he insisted that 
he was, and that he meant to marry her in the 
fall; and he chanted her praises to such an 
extent that I was fain to believe him at last, and 
to bestow upon him my most sincere congratula- 
tions. 

*«T tell you what, Alice, if you could only hear 
her sing, and see her waltz, you would not 
wonder I fell in love with her,”’ he said, earn- 
estly. 


And he 
canght hold of my hands, and began waltzing me 


eyes on him. Then we will have a double 
wedding, and all go abroad together: 
*There’s nothing half so sweet in life 

As love's young dream *” 

As he broke into the song, he got up, and 
began to prance around the parlor in a most 
extraordinary manner. 

** Roland, Roland, do be quiet,” I cried, «or 
Aunt Lavinia‘ will be in here.” 

He calmed down at the mention of this fearful 

3 possibility, and resumed his seat. Then I pro- 
ceeded to cruelly crush all his fond hopes by 

3 assuring him that he kn€w no more about match- 
making than an infant. 

“You ought to have taken a few lessons, if 
you wanted to be successful,” I went on. “If 
you had never mentioned your friend to me, and 

$ Thad met him at your house as if by accident, 
i and if he is the paragon you have painted him, 
; I might possibly have lost my heart; but now it 
is out of the question. Why, I’ would not meet 
} him for anything, knowing that you have been 
} telling him all sorts of things about me. You 
} need not invite him over on my account. I will 
promise to love his sister for your sake; but that 
is where I draw the line.” 

Roland looked at me ruefully. 

‘You are the most ungrateful girl I ever saw,” 
he said. “Here I have found the second-best 


“And as for lawn-tennis, why, she can} fellow in the world—of course, I come in as 


beat me every time, and I am not such a poor} number one—and you refuse to have anything 
player, either. Her name is Edwina—Miss } to do with him. Well, such is life! I thought 
Edwina Roslyn, of Morley Park, Kent. Sounds: my mustache was going to be black, but you 
well, doesn’t it? It is her brother who is coming; see it has only turned out a pale straw-color. 
over here to marry you. He said he would be} I have been doomed to disappointments from 
here some time during the summer, and I want} my youth upward. I’m getting used to them 
you to have some stunning gowns all ready to} now. I suppose you will refuse this, too,” and 
wear then. He is the only fellow I ever saw} he tossed a small box into my lap, which con- 
who was good enough for you,” he continued, } tained an exquisite little ring—cat’s-eyes, sur- 
with a perfectly sober countenance. ‘The great} rounded by diamonds—that he had brought me 
objection is his being a younger son. His brother, } from Paris. 

Sir Roslyn Roslyn, came in for the estate and} When Roland took his departure, Aunt Lavinia 
title. It is a shame, too, for he does not amount 3 met me at the head of the stairs. 

to anything—a confirmed invalid; though that is} “My dearest child,” said she, folding me in 
rather a recommendation, on the whole: for if} a warm embrace, “may your future be a very 
anything should happen to him, why, we shall } happy one. My blessing will always go with 
have to bear up under it, and you will then be ; you, wherever you may be.”” Here she caught 
‘Lady Roslyn, of Morley Park.’ Doesn’t it} sight of the ring. “May I see it, my dear?” 


sound fine?” 

“You speak as if it were a settled thing,” 
said I. 

“Oh, it’s as good ‘as settled,” said Roland, 
coolly. “I showed him your picture, and sang 
your praises, until he was more than half in love 
with you before I left. He is so handsome, and 
manly, and so altogether correct in every way, 
shat you will lose your heart the moment you set 


3 
| eyerglasses to examine it more closely. 


she asked, taking my hand, and adjusting her 


‘What an odd and unique arrangement! But 


—ah—is it not rather a peculiar selection? I 
; should have thought he would have given you 
} diamond solitaire.”’ 

7 “Oh! I suppose he gave that to the other 
; girl,” I said, carelessly. 
} «What other%irl? Of whom are you speak- 
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ing?’ said my aunt, still holding my hand, and 
at me earnestly. 


felt as young as any of us, and had Joined in all 
our frolics. 
« Just. wait until you see him,” replied Roland, 


“Why, of Miss Roslyn, the English girl, rd. 
whom Roland is engaged.” $to all our objections. ‘And then, instead of 
_Aunt Lavinia dropped my hand as if it had } making a fuss, you will say ‘Why didn’t you ask 
been a hot coal, and stared blankly at me for ; him before?’ ”’ 

a moment. Then she turned, and entered the He left shortly after, to meet his friend, as they 
sitting-room without a word. For the first and ; ; \ proposed taking a little trip up into the Adiron- 
oly time in her life she was struck speechless. \ dacks, before returning to the lake. 

Roland and I fell back into our old ways. He} ‘It was decidedly lonesome after his departure, 
was as attentive as ever, and, had it not been for he was always the life of everything. At 
thata great part of his conversation was about } last, Nettie and I began to long for his return, 
the charms and accomplishments of Miss Edwina even if he was'to be accompanied by the unwel- 
Roslyn, I should hardly have known that he had } come Canadian stranger. 
been away. Of her wonderful brother he seldom} He had been absent about a week, I think, 
spoke. One day, he told me he had just received $ when one night Nettie and I, who were sleeping 
aletter from him, saying he would not be able : 3 : together in one of the rear chambers of the 
to visit America this summer, as the delicate } : pretty little cottage, were suddenly awakened, 
health of his elder brother did not admit of his ; : both at once, by some mysterious and decidedly 
leaving home. Roland appeared greatly dejected } ; unusual noise. We sat up in bed to listen. All 

over the intelligence, and declared he would : at once, Nettie, who was a great coward, clutched 
dere match-making in the future. $ my arm with a trembling hand. 

Shortly after this, Mrs. Henderson gave me } “Oh! Alice,’”’ she whispered, “‘ someone is try- 
avery cordial invitation to spend part of the 3 ing to get in that front window. You know the 
summer with her at her cottage on Lake George. ; fastening is broken. ‘hey are after auntie’s 
Her niece—Nettie Parker, a great friend of mine 3 diamonds, I know. I told her not to bring them 


—was to be there, and, as my mother was much } up here. Oh! what shall we do? I never was 


better, and was anxious for me to go, I concluded 3 


to accept the invitation. I had to exercise all 
my powers of planning and contriving to get 
together a respectable wardrobe for the summer: 
for by this time my original wardrobe had been 
pretty thoroughly exhausted, having been made 
oer and over a dozen times. But my genius 
tse to ‘the occasion. My traveling-dress, of 
heavy olive-green mummy-cloth, had once served 
4% library-portitres. My silk turban was con- 
structed from the lining of an old sofa-pillow. 
My pretty Persian-looking wrap—lI almost blush 





so frightened in my life.” 

“Hush!” I said. ‘‘Do you hear anything 
now ?”’ 

We fairly held our breaths to listen. Yes, 
there it was again—a sound as of someone work- 
ing at the front window. 

I broke from her trembling grasp, and slid 
noiselessly out of bed. 

“Oh! Alice, what ‘are you going to do?’’ she 
asked, in alarm. é 

‘Keep quict,”” I said, slipping hurriedly into 
my’ blue wrapper. “ There is someone trying to 
get into the house, and I am going to steal along 


totell this—was made from our old dining-room 

table-spread. Still, the effect was good, and } 
Ieould not see but what I looked as well in 
these decidedly original garments as if I had 
ent several thousand dollars, as I once used } Nettie. But when she found I was determined 
do, for a summer-wardrobe. to go, she insisted upon my taking her umbrella 

I know I never enjoyed myself more than I ‘asa weapon of defense. 

did that summer: the drives we took, the rows} Thus equipped, I softly opened the door, and 
m that loveliest of lakes, the hops at the Fort { stole out into the dark hall. I had not thought 
Villiam Henry Hotel—even the mild flirtations : of putting on my slippers, so great had been my 
that Nettie and I indulged in—are among the : haste, and the waxed floor sent a chill all through 
Pleasantest memories of my life: We were ‘ me as I stole along in my bare feet. 

mjoying ourselves so thoroughly, that we felt} After feeling my way for a short distance, I 
quite put out when Roland announced that an ’ § 5 ponted for a moment, and listened again. The 
dd school-friend of his—Mr. Howard Holbrook, ; : house was as silent as the grave: The thought 
* young Canadian—was coming to make him a } flashed across me: “ Suppose Nettie and I had 
Tisit. We dreaded to havea stranger break in ; imagined it all—suppose we had been awakened 
ton our little quartette: for Mrs. Henderson } by some noise outside the house, and that I was 


the back hall and rouse the servaiits before any 
harm can be done.” 
“Oh! don’t, Alice—please don’t,’ pleaded 
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about to waken William for nothing?’’ I pic- 
tured the laugh at our expense the next morn- 
ing, and then I determined to recomnoitre a little 
before giving the alarm. I turned, and groped 
my~way along the passage, pushed back the 
portitres, and entered the front hall»: Here I 
paused in dismay, fora cool wind came’ blowing 
in upon me.from somewhere, and there, by the 
dim light which came through the. curtained 
doorway, I saw that the parlor-window was 
open. 

We had not been mistaken. Someone was in 
the house. I felt. my hair slowly rising on my 
head as I stood there, ufraid to move from the 
spot for fear of running into the burglar in’ the 
dark. The beating of my heart seemed loud 
enough to arouse the house. Suddenly I heard a 
little clicking suund. Someone was cocking a 
revolver, I decided... My last hour was plainly at 
hand. The sound broke the spell, however, for 
I gave a mufiied cry, just as the flame of a little 
*parlor-match flashed up, and a dark figure moved 
forward and lighted the hall-gas. I stood there 
motionless, quite incapable of moving, though I 
saw before me Roland and a strange young man. 
They both gazed at me for ® moment in an odd 


days. Then: I. concluded: that I: was behaving 
rather childishly, for one ef my years, and as 
there was tobe a-hop at the Fort William Henry, 
I decided I would go.) L arrayed myself in my 
most bewitching white costume--it had been 
made over three times--and, during the course 
of ‘the evening, was presented by Roland to his 
Canadian friend, Mr. Howard Holbrook. Having 
made up my mind to thoroughly dislike the afore. 
said gentleman, of course I did just the opposite, 
and’ in a few days we were the best of friends, 
Roland, however, was simply outrageous from 
this time on. He would burst out laughing at 
most unseasonable times and places. When asked . 
the cause of his merriment, he invariably replied; 
‘* Nothing.’’ Once I took him aside, and asked 
him privately if I had looked so very dreadful 
on that never-to-be-torgotten night. 
‘Dreadful?’ said he. ‘Why, I never saw 
you look so pretty. Holbrook told me afterwards 
that he thought. at first you were a vision, an 
angel, or something of :that sort—he did, ’pon 
honor. You stodd there, your pretty hair all 





floating around ,you, as pale as a ghost, with 
‘ your eyes looking so big and brown—I tell you 
(what, you regularly took my breath away. | 


way, as if doubting whether I-were a creature of didn’t recover until my eyes fell on that old 


flesh and blood. 

**Why, Alice!’ cried Roland, at last. 
you?” 

The moment) he spoke, I gave a little gasp, 
dropped the umbrella, and fled, never stopping 
until I reached my room, where I burst open the 
door, rushed in, and fell upon the bed, nearly 
fainting. 

Nettie began to scream at the top of her voice. 
The whole house was aroused. Mrs. Henderson 
rushed to our rescue. There was a great com- 
motion for a time, and then explanations followed 
thick and fast. Roland and his friend had been 
delayed by a late train, and reached the lake late 
at night. They had decided, however, to take 
advantage of the broken window~fastening, in 
order to surprise us the next morning at break- 
fast. I think the result of this experiment was 
quite as surprising to them as to us. 

I utterly disgraced myself by going into 
hysterics, and it was several hours before the 
house settled down once more. 

“Oh! Nettie,’ I sobbed, between my fits of 
laughter, when I thought of the absurdity of the 
thing, ‘think how I looked in that blue flannel 
dressing-gown, with my hair all streaming down 
my back, and my bare feet. 
Roland ; but I will never face that strange young 
man again, as long as I live,”’ 

I persisted in my determinaticn for nearly two 


“Ts it 


‘umbrella, and then—’’ 

Here Roland burst out into one of his idiotic 
laughing-spells, and I could get nothing more out 
of him. 

At the’ beginning of my acquaintance with Mr. 
Howard Holbrook, I had decided he was hand- 
some. It:was not long before I discovered that he 
was interesting: as well. We grew to know each 
other better and better every day. The weeks 
rolled by, and I felt. as if I were in a blissful dream 
—a dream which lasted until my twenty-fifth 
birthday, which occurred during my visit. 

On that eventful occasion, I made the great 
discovery of my life; for, when Mr. Howard 
Holbrook joined ‘me in a stroll after dinner, and 
asked me to be his wife, I awoke from my dream 
to the fact that I loved him with my whole heart. 

We sat down on a little mound near the lake, 
after this most astounding discovery, and the 
conviction gradually stole upon us that we were 





the two happiest people in the world. We were 
not left long to our blissful solitude, however. 
There was a great crashing of underbrush, 4 
loud coughing, and then Roland appeared upon 
the scene, his blue eyes fairly dancing with fun. 





I don’t mind § 


‘Done it, Howard?” he inquired, elegantly. 
‘* But of course you have—one look at your two 
faces is enough. I can tell now, can’t I? How 
glad I am that I have lived to see this day. 
I declare, I thought you never would fix things 
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up; and I know I could not have kept it much Roland immediately dodged behind a tree, and 
longer.”’ a great chase ensued. But the culprit was finally 
Then he came nearer, drew, down ibis free, captured and brought to me, panting. 
iodo a profound bow, and said: “Let me off this time, Alice,” he begged, 
«Miss Van Alstyne, allow me to present to} ‘and I will give you a lovely present—I will, 
you his majesty, ‘King Cophetua’—in other } honestly. It is your birthday-present, and is ‘in 
qrords; Mr. Howard Holbrook. Roslyn, of Morley } my pocket this minute.’ 
Park, Kent... What do. you, think of my match-; + Will you promise never to do so any more?’ 
making now?” he chuckled, as he, saw my look } I, demanded. 
of amazement. : “Never, as long as I live,” he said, meekly. 
“Oh, you could never fall in love with him, ” ‘Phen he added, saueily : «How many others do 
he continued, beginning a kind of triumphal you mean to marry, so as to give me a chante ?”’ 
dance around us. “TI -had better’ take some} «You are incorrigible,” I' exied, blushing 
lessons, had 1? How do you feel now, Miss | furiously...“ You may’ go.” 
Independence?” Then he stopped suddenly in; He threw an elegantly-bound book in. my lap, 
the midst of his extraordinary gyrations, and {and hurried away, his peals of laughter making 
opened his arms wide. , the woods ring. 
«Sister, come and embrace me,’’ he cried. L examined my present with interest. It was 
» “Howard Holbrook,’’ said 1, sternly, “is this i sumptuous edition of Tennyson’s poems. A 
true ?”” ; handsome book-mark caused it to open at “The 
oof am afraid it is,” said my lover; ‘but { Beggar-Maid.” I gave one look, and blushed 
Roland insisted upon. it, and at last I gave way { wp.to.the roots of my hair: for I) found certain 
to his. persuasions. You will forgive me,, will ; alterations had been made to suit the occasion; 
you not?” and this is, what I read: 
He gazed anxiously, even nervously, into my “She started on her midnight raid, 
face. ‘She eins more fuir than words can say: 
“Only on one condition,’’ I said, finally. |,., Barefooted came the beggar-maid 
“Name it,” he returned, eagerly, Before the Hips Competes.” 
» “That you will, catch that miserable boy over Nevertheless, all. Roland’. plans were carried 
there, bring him to, me,.and hold, him, while I { out. We had the double wedding, and, not long 
administer the punishment he so richly, deserves. { after, my husband came into the estate and title ; 
It has been a number of years gineg he, bas had i and now Aunt Lavinia never lets an opportunity 
his ears soundly boxed, ast” wore 8 tebe time {slip of alluding to ‘‘My niece, Lady Boolyaai of 
he has needed :it.”’ an Morley Park.” ' 
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"Twas a summer's dream, as pure and bright 
As the fleecy clouds’so soft and light, 
Which float and float till they fade and blend, 
And fairer tints to the blue skies lend. 
But dreams must end, One wakes at last, 
And gropes in vain for the treasured past. 
Ah, clouds and dreams both fade away: 
They form but part of a summer's day. 


T'was a summer's dream; but often yet, 
When T’ve been trying in vain to forget, 
A snatch of song, with a sad refrain, 
The old-time vision brings back again, 


For music comes to the h of man, 

And plays on the strings as naught else Gan, 
And wakens the sorrows of Tong ‘ago’ 

With its plaintive moanings, soft and low. 


‘Twas a summer's dream; but just at eve, 
When shadows their hiding-places leave, 
And hasten to etiut out the light of duy; 
Then memory o'er my heart holds sway. 


A SUMMER’S DREAM. 


EMEL INE. 


For there’s magic in the twilight hour, 
And the calm deep still ness'‘has a power 
To bring up the past—so fresh and clear 


It makes one start, it seems so near. 


*T'was a summer's dream, too fair to stay; 

But my heart rebelled as it passed away. 

I looked for sunshine and clear blue skies, 

But storm-clouds darkened my hoping eyes, 

T was young, and thought that each glad hour, 
So filled with love’s mysterious power, 

Would yield, as it elipped into the past, 

To hours each happier than the last, 


"Twas a summer's dream. I woke one day 
And mourned for the brightness passed away. 
Forget I could not. Yet now I know, 

In spite of the heartache and the woe, 

That if I could live that summer o'er, 

I'd dream that sweet bright dream once more. 
Oh! ‘gladly T'd bear the after-pain, 

If I could but live those days again, 








A PAIR OF RED MITTENS. 


BY SARAH P. 


A TALL young man, in a dark-gray ulster, 
stood on the platform of the rear car at Portland, 
Maine, when the train for Bangor began to move 
out of the depot. 

A fussy middle-aged woman, clad in every 
shade of red, from her hat down to her gaiters, 
‘and holding in her outstretched hand a pair of 
red mittens, came hurrying up to the track. 

** Would you give these mittens to a young lady 
in the rear car?’ she asked. 

Our hero looked doubtful. 

**You can’t fail to find her: rear car, dressed 


in dark-green, initial-pin H,’’ insisted the worthy } 


lady ; ‘and, as the cars were backing out, he found 
himself in possession of the mittens. 

With a good-humored nod, he tucked them in 
one of his capacious pockets, looked into the 
car, and saw a tall graceful girl in a bewitching 
Mother Hubbard and. jaunty little,.cap with 
drooping ss vote all of darkegreems fhe initial- 
pin was not visi 
plicable: for a 


loosely knotted oe’ her ‘delicate throat, 
concealing it. 
Her face was turned from him; but the profile 


was as perfect as a Greek statue. She was nod- 
‘ding and smiling: to some one mee een? 
that ridiculous woman in red. 

“I will go into the smoking-car pate enjoy a 
cigar, before presenting the mittens,’’ he said: 
“there is plenty of time.” 

In the smoking-car he met Ned Chambers, an 
old chum at the University. The moments sped 
on so quickly in recalling old times, that dark- 
ness was settling over the autumn landscape, 
and the lights of D-—, their destination, were 
beginning to flash in the distance, before he 
thought of the mittens. 

Flinging away his last cigar, he sought the 
rear car. There was no one in it but a few 
gentlemen, and two ancient ladies with a poodle. 
Hastily. he traversed the whole length of the 
train, but the ‘goddess in green,’’ as he mentally 
styled her, had ‘vanished. Nor could the con- 
ductor remember the young lady. Mbortified and 
annoyed, our hero sank into the nearest seat, 
and drew the offending articles from his pocket, 


ia. was Rasily ex-; 
handkerchief was 


E. HATHORNE,. 


trembled as he drew forth a bit of twisted paper 
and a small wallet of Russia leather. ‘The paper 
contained these words: 


‘* HELENA, 
I can’t come over; but don’t forget the 
C. H. Write soon to your devoted 
LENNIE,” 


Helena! What a pretty name.- But who was 
Lennie? Some popinjay of a school-boy, he said 
to himself. Buta second-look at the handwriting 
assured him that it was a purely feminine chirog- 
raphy. As for the’ wallet, it contained a dozen 
crisp ten-dollar bills and some silver change. 

Visions of a helpless young girl in a strange 
city, and alas! without money and without friends, 
haunted Ralph Shepherd: for many a day, after 
that. He advertised far and near, but without 
avail; and, feeling very much like a pickpocket, he 
deposited the money, at last, in the nearest savings- 
bank,-and gave up the hunt. 

The poor little mittens, meantime, were worn 
‘quR@thin by the frequent handling he gave 
them” Someliow, he was always taking them 
out of theArewer, to look at them; and he never 
saw th thinking of his ‘ goddess,” as 
he stilhealia@Mier. After awhile, he grew morbid 
on the subject, He feared to read articles headed 
‘‘Found Dead” jn the Herald, dreading to hear 
of that poor girl driven to despair. 

The Shepherds dived in the country, where 
Mr. Shepherd had extensive business-interests ; 
but Ralph drove into the town daily, where he 
had opened a law-office,... 

‘‘Ralph,”’ said his father,one morning, at the 
breakfast-table, ‘‘I believe you left all your 
ambition at Cambridge, You are now a member 
of the bar, but you seem to take no interest in 
the law at all.” 

“Tt is all that horrid studying,” said his 
mother, from behind the coffee-urn. ‘‘ He needs 
amusement and rest.. Take Beppo and your gun, 
and go out hunting, Ralph, as you used, and leave 
your law-office to itself for a week or so. Or 
why not go over to the mills with your father?” 

Mr. Shepherd smiled approvingly. How often 





> he had wished that his only son would take some 


to look at them. Really, they were quite dainty } interest in his lumbering-business. But the whirr 


little affairs. But what was this? 


was something in that one. 
(424) 


Surely, there } 
His brown hands } odor of sawdust, had no charms for Ralph. 


of the wheels, the rush of the waters, and the 
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A PAIR OF RED MITTENS, 





_ “Go up the river, and see Mother Dawson, 
near the Run,’’ said his pert sister Ella, ‘She 
is always at law with somebody—you might get 
a case,” 

_ ¥Yes,’’ ventured Alice, the younger and favor- 
ite sister, ‘‘And, by-the-bye, a charming girl, 
J hear, is staying with her;.and the poor thing 
must be so lonesome: perbaps,’’ with a saucy 
look at her brother, ‘‘she might become a client.”’ 

«What's her name?’’ asked. Ralph, indiffer- 
ently. 

“Helena Rolston, I believe.’’ 

Ralph gave a visible start, 

Papa and mamma Shepherd, as they saw his 
start, exchanged glances. Ralph was in love, 
they said to themselves. 

But the,autumn rains had now set in, and for 
the next week it poured a deluge. Ralph was 
necessarily a) prisoner in his father’s house all 
this time. He often found himself, in the inter- 
yal, wondering if the young girl at Mrs. Dawson's 
could be the Helena of the note. The names were 
eertainly similar. But then, how absurd the idea. 
Were there not hundreds of Helenas? At last, 
one day, the rain mitigated a little, and Ralph, 
fretted at his long confinement, said he would take 
his boat, and have a good row up the stream. “I 
may even look in at Mrs, Dawson’s,’’ he said. In 
vain his mother remonstrated, saying that the 
gains had flooded the river. With a light laugh 
anda kiss, he went out, declaring: ‘‘ There is no 
Manger—at least for me, mamma dear; and I shall 
idie if I stay cooped up here any longer,” 








With the young girl came sunshine into that 
dull house. Lena threw open every blind, aired 
and dusted the rooms, burnished the old silver, 
hunted up some quaint china, and “turned,” her 
aunt said, ‘‘the whole house topsey-turvey.”’ 

Sewing, reading, talking, and helping her 
aunt, filled up the measure of Lena’s days. And 
very pleasant days they were—until, one night, 
her aunt was taken sick; and then came the 
great rain, which lasted, as we have seen, for 
a week, 

How lonesome it was, More than that—it 
was becoming dangerous. The water was rising 
rapidly : the cellar was already full. When the 
outward-bound train went through the Run, the 
spray flew up until the engine was almost hidden 
from view. As night drew on, her aunt grew 
worse—alarmingly so, ‘I must seek help in the 
morning,” said Helena. But how? ‘The nearest 
neighbor was at the station. But on the shore was 
a rude dug-out and a pair of stout oars, and in 
this primitive structure Lena decided to make 
her voyage. 

Now Lena was a practical little body. So she 
said nothing about the terrors of their situation to 
her aunt, lest it should alarm the invalid. But 
all night, she sat by the window, only moving to 
feed the fire, and watching the turbid waters. 
As soon as she had given her aunt her breakfast, 
she excusedeherself, saying she would attend to 
the household-work, and be absent a good part of 
the morning. Hurriedly she launched her primi- 
tive boat. But it was slow work, this “ going to 


To return, in the meanwhile, to the, owner of ; sea in a tub,”’ as, with grim merriment, she called 


those miserable mittens, When Lena Rolston 
found they were not in her pocket, with their 
precious contents, she supposed her pocket had 
‘been picked. Ags nothing could be done, she made 
the best. of it, and.enjoyed her ride: for pleasures 
were not very plentiful in her life. She got out 
before Ralph: her destination being a mere 
sountry-side station, near which her aunt lived. 
She was an orphan, not exactly poor, but unloved 
jand lonely. Since her father's death, some four 
years ago, she had completed the seminary-course 
at a well-known boarding-school, and, finding a 
home with her step-mother rather uncongenial, 
chad accepted the .imvitation of the great-aunt, 
whom she faintly remembered as a grandmotherly 
sort of a person. 

Mrs. Dawson folded the motherless girl in her 
Weak arms, as’ Lena entered the door, in the 
dull-gray of a winter twilight, and welcomed the 
‘poor child with tender words and kisses. 

» “I meed you so. I knew you would come,” 
owas all the old lady said. But Lena felt the 
Welcome to be sincere, 


; 





it: and she had to be very careful of her craft, 
lest it should upset her in the troubled waters of 
the Run. 

Some ten minutes had passed, when she sud- 
denly .heard a hail ahead, 

“« Boat ahoy !’’ sang out a clear manly voice. 

Lena looked up, and saw a skiff approaching. 
She rested on her oars till the boat overtook 
her. 

“ Good heavens,’’ cried the owner of the skiff, 
‘you, a lady, in such a thing as that? It is not 
safe.’’ 

A moment more, and she found herself in a 
tight craft, seated opposite. Ralph Shepherd, and 
telling him her story. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, courteously, 
‘‘ but, my. father apprehended this very danger 
to your aunt’s house, and I have come down to 
see if we could be of service.” 

Lena began to thank him, but the sobs choked 
her. Poor girl, the strain had been too great. 
A mist, all at. once, swam before her eyes, The 
gurgle of the black water seemed, in imagina- 
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‘ada, in her ears, ari she being. engulfed’ in ; 
it. ' Her contpanion addressed her several times; 
‘but she did not understand, at first, his words, } 
Only, at last, the sound of his voice pertetrated ! 
her dulled senses, and’ recalieM ‘her to ‘herself. 

“* My sisters would be delighted to knowyou,” 
‘he was saying. ‘They cannot ‘call ‘on ‘you ‘at } 
‘present,”” he added, with ‘a smile, looking ‘at the } 


raging river, “so I think I shall, with your per | 1 


mission,"be obliged to carry you to them.’ But 
first, we must go for your aunt.’ ; 


The kind look, the ‘tenderness of his’ ‘voice, ; 


brought the tears to her eyes ‘again. 


aaa 


listened, as day drew to a’ close. It was her 
face that Ralph' sought first, when he came in to 
@inner. | Often and often, he had wished to con- 
> front her with the mitten; but he had lost coun 
“age “always, at the last. ’'Yo-day, as they saun- 
‘tered along, Lena suddenly said : 

“You would ‘like ‘to’ smoke,” turning to him 
with'a smile, ‘‘ wouldn’t you? If so, don’t mind 
me: ” i 

“Well, that is jolly,”’ eried Ralph. “No other 
girl would ever have thought of it. But the wind 
blows so, I’m afraid T can’t get a light.” 

They were just leaving the shadow of the 


As for him, he was thitking how fair the'pale ‘woods, now ‘bare'and' wintry, through which 


face, with its dark windblown hair, its tearful 


they ‘had been walking from church. 


Ralph's 


‘eyes, looked—fairer than ever, he said to himself, ; sister Alice was ahead, with some of her little 
for by this time he had recognized ‘his ““ goddess.” ' niedes, and the ‘hospitable mansion of Mr. Shep- 


Beneath the rower’s vigorous strokes, the’ house 5 
of Mrs. Dawson was soon reached. ‘Lena hurried ° 
upstairs and told the condition of affairs to her 
aunt, who, now for the first time aware of ‘the 


herd’ was seen in ‘the ‘distance, its chimneys 
smoking with the good cheer that was coming, 

“Don't men sometimes light a match in their 
hats? I think I’ve seen it done,’’ said Lena. 


; 
; 
peril, was only too anxious to escape. Her } “Let me hold the ‘hat for you.” 
powerful will lent a temporary stretigth to her} So Ralph took out @ cigar, bit off the end 


weakened frame, and, with the assistance of Ralph > artistically, ‘put it between his teeth, and, remoy- 
and Lena, she was soon transferred ‘to 'the skiff. > ing his hat, gave it to Lena to hold, while he struck 
Tt was fortunate that she got off so promptly, for? match. Lena turned her back to the wind, to 
the little eraft had s¢arcely gone two huridred / shelter tlie hat, and, in so doing, turned her back 
yards before a crash was heard, and’ the old on Alice and the others.’ ‘Never had she looked 


house, undermined ‘by the flood, lurched heavily ; more radiantly lovely. It was too much for 
over to one side, and fell with a ‘shock into’the } Ralph. Often and often he had said to himself, 
water. that, even if she would’ have him—and of that he 
The transit to Ralph’s home was made in less; was in doubt—it would not be exactly fair to ask 
than a quarter of the time that it had taken him’ her until she had ceased to be their guest. But 
to row up'the stream: for the current was now in ; this chivalrous resolution vanished before that 
‘his favor, and before it they fairly shot long. } } bewitching face. The cigar fell from his mouth, 
Mrs. Dawson was so exhansted,- partly by real } he stooped suddenly down, and had kissed the 
fatigue, and partly by the shock of seeing her; pretty creature before she could prevent it. 
house swept away, that she fainted, and for; That settled matters: Lena, at first, protested 
awhile it was thought she would never rally. ? she was angry; vowed she would never forgive 
The next day, however, she was better, and from ; him; and said everything that maidens do say 
that time recovered so rapidly that, by Thanks- under such cireunistances. But she was finally 
giving Day, she was able, not only to sit up, but } conquered by Ralph’s ‘protestations of love, 
to come downstairs, for the first time, to dinner. } ; ; which, now that the barrier “was broken, came 
This was made the occasion for a double festival, } ; rushing forth ‘in torrents of eloquence. ‘And 
one for the day and one for her recovery. } you “it forgive me, really,” he'said, at last. “ But 
«We shall celebrate it,’ said Ralph’s father, }  poattively, dear, I couldn’t ‘help it. You oughtn’t, 
“as we have nevér celebrated Thanksgiving darling, to look so bewitching.’’ And her reply 
before.” > had been, with a ‘half-demure half-saucy glance: 
Before dinner, Mr. Shepherd heard other news, } “Well, I suppose I must; you were determined, 
which made him even more jovial. All the family ; from the first, I saw, to strike a match.”’ 
had gone to church, #8 became the day.. A light} It was now Ralph's! opportunity. Her gay 
snow had fallen during the night, the first of the } mood invited him. “Miss Rolston,” he said, 
season, and the ground was white with its virgin ’ gravely, “it is usual for girls to give a fellow the 
drapery. Ralph and Lena, on their return, lin- mitten. You @id: that for me long ago.’’ She 
gered behind the others. Somehow, Ralph and ' ; Started. Yes, but now: you've changed your 
she had fallen into the habit of pairing off mind, lucky dog ‘that I am:! Do you,” with 
together thus. It was for his step that Lena; quizzical look, “know these?” 
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As he spoke, he took the long-cherished } made their appearance, Ralph radiant with 
mittens from his pocket, and hte them up} } triumph, and Lena blushing like a rose. 
before her. ess Ey Along letter, to’ Miss’ Lennie Drew, of Port- 
«“ Why—wherever—this is too bad—”’ } land, written the day after Thanksgiving, con- 
She stopped short. Her distonishment was too tained the following : 
great for words. Ralph enjoyed her discomfiture } “I have found the conquering hero. He 
hugely for a moment; and then, taking her in 3 robbed me of money, mittens, and my hea: 
his arms again, kissed her, kissing away her lit-} When?” cried Ralph, interrupting. He was 
tle temporary vexation, and told his story. } standing over her, imputlent fellow, and reading 
He explained the part he had taken in the loss } as she wrote. ‘So that is what the mysterious 
of her money, and said’ how he was the person } letters meant—Lennie Drew. But say, dear, why 
who, after he had discovered her identity, had} don’t you add that you did your share, at least, 
anonymously returned it to her, and about whom } in striking the match ?” 
she had so often spoken, wondering who it could For answer, Ralph received a pretended box on 
te. He ‘told her of’ his concern, his remorse } the ear, which he replied to in the way every 
almost, until he had learned she was safe. All accepted lover ought to, under such circum- 
this took so much time, that the dinner was } stances. Reader, if a man, you know what that 
smoking on the table before the’ two absentees } way is. 





THE BANGLE BRACELET. 


BY GERTIE V. 


A HAND 80 fair and dimpled, 
The very prettiest arm 

"Bhat nature could have given 
To work coquettish harm : 

But oh ! that bangle braedlet— 
How much it, mars the charm ! 


A slender band of silver, 
Unprized in other times, 

And, gayly dangling from it, 
Some quarters and some dimes, 

Engraved with men’s initials, 
And dates, and little rhymes. 


C. L. for Charlie Lawton, 
And-—can I trust my eyes ?—- 
There's R, de V., that Frenchman— 





MACE. 


Some barber. in disguise— 
And half a dozen others 
Her lovers advertise. 


I also gave a quarter, 

My monogram it bore, 
Nor would I cavil at it 

If that were all she wore: 
But small is the distinction 

Among so many more, 


Oh, could I find a maiden 
Like some that poets sing, 
‘Who does not care for jewels, 
Save those that love may bring! 
For none but such a maiden 
Shall wear my mother’s ring. 





‘‘NOTHING HID FROM THE HEAT THEREOF.’ 


BY CLARA THWAITES. 


Tue Lord of Day in'the agure sky 

Held on his way right royally: 

He scattered the mists of the night away, 

He pierced the shadows that thickest lay. 
The silent depths of the greenwood shade 
Smiled in the glory his presence made, 

And the poorest herb at that tonch of power 
Thrilled to its root in the soft spring hour. 
He called the hyacinths from their rest, 
Daffodils sprang from the earth's chill breast, 


And the wild-flowers bloomed at his winning call: 


For the Lord of Day is the lord of all— 
“ Nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 





The law of the Lord ‘is pure and true, 

Searching the spirit through and through, 

Making the simple-hearted wise, 

Pouring light on the blinded eyes, 

Oh, maiden fair, in thy earnest youth, 

Take to thy heart the word of truth; 

Carry the message of love to all— 

Hearts will open at that soft call, 

Icy fetters and bands will break, 

Peace and joy will awake, awake. 

Its thrilling voice and constraining speech 

Unto the uttermost thought will reach— 
“Nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 











THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CAVE CANEM.’’ 





“THEN you don’t mean to marry Leslie Leigh ?”’ } 


“Tt is not that, Kattie. You know it isn’t, 


said Bertha, somewhat severely, giving a rather}I can’t bear to. see you doing things that are 


expressive slap to the gay morning-gown she was 
folding. 

Katharine looked up, with the nearest approach 
to a stare that her handsome eyes could affect 

‘« My dear,”’ she said, languidly, reaching one 
delicate hand for the monstrous cut-glass vin- 
aigrette that lay on the bureau, ‘do you think 
I have quite taken leave of my senses?” 

‘« Well, I don’t know,” said Bertha, bluntly, as 
she stowed the morning-gown away in the depths 
of a sole-leather trunk. ‘If you are not going 
to marry him, why do you carry on with him 
so?” 

“Carry on?” echoed, Katharine, with quick 
resentment. ‘You talk’as though I had descended 
to the level of a vulgar flirtation.” 

‘I certainly hope you have not, Kattie; but 
I should like to find out what you do mean.” 

«You seem to be very anxious for me to marry 
Leslie Leigh.”’ 

“T am not, at all. I am not sure he is the kind 
of a man for you.”’ 

‘T should say not. A poor lawyer, with his 
reputation yet to make, and with limited means— 
he is quite out of the question.” 

“Still, ['d rather see you marry than trifle 
with him,” said Bertha, sharply. 

“TIT never could marry him as he is,’’ said 
Katharine, smoothing her ribbons thoughtfully. 
‘* Perhaps, when he comes back from Europe, he 
may improve.”’ 

Bertha started, with a cry of amazement : 


You don't mean to tell me he is going to} Edith Meredith. 
} one?” 
“ He is going to join Mrs. Meredith’s party at } 


Europe—that you will let him follow you?” 


Paris,” said Katharine, with a vivid blush. 


‘Well,’ cried her cousin, with keen disgust, 
“T have my opinion of you, Katharine Floyd. } 





unworthy of you, It is not like you to trifle 
with the love of any man.” 

‘Don’t. be too sure,’ said Katharine, half 
sadly. ‘I am not nearly so good as you think 
I am _ How nicely you have packed my things, 
Bertha. It was real sweet of you to help me out, 
Good-bye, dear, Don’t tire yourself. I'll be 
back just as soon as I can.” 

She vanished with a smile, that was one of her 
many charms, and Bertha sighed rather hope- 
lessly. 

The next week, Mrs. Meredith’s party sailed 
for France. Katharine Floyd went with it, and 
Bertha soon heard from her as being charmingly 
located at Paris. 

Two months slipped by, and the time came for 
Leslie Leigh to join the gay tourists. 

‘«The ‘* Americus’’ is overdue,’’ observed Mr. 
Meredith, one. evening, as they all sat in a cosy 
little salon by a bright wood-fire. 

‘‘Is it?’ answered his wife, langudly. ‘« Those 
steamers often are—aren't they? How it rains. 
Katharine, we shall have to give up the opera 
this evening.” 

“IT can’t say that I am sorry,’’ Katharine 
replied, tipping up her dainty slippers on the 
brass fender. ‘1 have such a nice novel, and I 
danced too much last night.’’ 

‘Ugh! cried Mrs, Meredith, with a shiver, 
moving away from the window. ‘ How cold it 
is for September. The wind howls fearfully.” 

‘What a night for a ghost-story !”’ exclaimed 
“Dr, Dale, won’t you tell us 


‘*Oh, do!’ was the eager chorus 
“T don’t know,’’ said the doctor, modestly. 
“T’'m not much of a story-teller.”’ 


“Oh, yes, you are,’’ Edith insisted, ‘ Please 


How could you let him do such a thing? If you tell one.” 


don’t marry him now, I shan’t have a particle 
of respect for you.”’ 

Katharine laughed. 

‘Don’t be absurd, dear!’ she said, rising to 
go ‘The situation is not quite tragic yet. You 
are very inconsistent, Bertha You always said 


you wanted me to make a grand match, and yet 
you won’t give me any peace because I won't 
marry this, as yet, unknown man,” 

(428) 





‘Wait a moment !’’ said Katharine. ‘I would 
like to pre-empt the lounge.” 

‘Take this shawl, dear,” said Mrs Meredith, 
throwing over her a soft woolen wrap. 

« There—thank you,’’ said Katharine, cuddling 
down among the pillows. ‘Qh, this is delight- 
ful.”’ 

‘*Now, doctor,” said Mr Meredith, laying 
down his paper. and the doctor began a weird 
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fale of the French Revolution, in which the 
spirit of a beautiful girl, who had been guillo- 
tined, assumed an earthly shape, with which a 
Communist leader fell desperately in love. The 
story was one of wild infatuation, ending in 
horror and death; but Katharine did not hear it 
all. She'fell asleep, and the last thing she was 
conscious of was the doctor’s far-away voice, that 
was strangely mixed up with the wild wailing of 
the wind, saying: ‘Oh, nothing—the nightmare, I suppose; but 
“He loved her with such a mad unreasoning : I am feeling wretchedly. If you'll excuse me, 
desire of possession, that he would have followed ; I think I'll go to my room.” 
her at any hazard, and, one night, when a fearful $ The’ storm outside continued. Katharine un- 
storm was raging—” dressed and took a warm cup of tea; but she 
The rest died away, and Katharine heard} could not rid herself of the creeping sense of 
thenceforth only the voice of the storm. She horror, and she saw always before her the stern 
seemed to be on the seashore alone. About her ; reproachful face of Leslie Leigh. Her dreams 
the wind blew, and the waves were lashed to a: were troubled all night long, and she woke with 
monstrous height. Far out at sea loomed a} a headache the next morning. 
great ruck, to which a man was clinging for his ‘Katharine, are you awake?’ Mrs. Meredith 
life; she looked, and saw that it was Leslie; said, when she came to the door, with a paper in 
Leigh. — hand. ‘Oh, my dear, such o fearful thing 
“Katharine!” he cried. ‘‘They told me you: has happened. During the storm last night, 
were here, and I came to save you.” ; the “Americus” collided with the ‘Europa,’ 
An awful horror and fear oppressed her. Sand both were sunk. All the passengers were 
“« Wait—wait !’’ she cried, frantically. ‘I will lost; and, Katharine dear, you know Leslie 
come to you.” ’ Leigh was to have left New York about ten days 


««Oh, it was horrible,’ she said, covering her 
face with her hands. 

“You've been asleep,’ said the doctor, giving 
her a salutary shake. ‘My story was too much 
for you.” 

“Tt was only a dream, then ?’’ said Katharine, 
sinking back upon the pillows’ with a shudder. 

“Of course,’ said Edith, laughing. ‘ What 
is it?” 





“No, you must not!’’ Leslie answered. ‘Go ago.” 


back, my darling, unless you mean to give your } Katharine uttered a hoarse cry, and snatched 
life to me. If you save me, you must take me {the paper from Mrs. Meredith’s hands. Yes! 
with you.” ‘There was his name among the lost— Leslie 


“T will save you!’’ she cried, and, jumping ’ Leigh. 


into a shallow boat, she pushed it out to sen. 

The waves beat and lashed the boat about. 

“Leslie!” she cried. ‘‘I.am coming. Do you 
hear me ?’’ but the wind shrieked in her ears, and 
she could get no answer but a wild heart-breaking 
cry. Leslie had disappeared, and her boat, 
driven on by the furious gale, was dashed into a 
thousand fragments against the rock. She felt 
the cold cruel waves closing over her, and then 
suddenly Leslie appeared at her side, but with 
& face so stern and reproachful that she dared 
not look at him. 

“<The wages of sin is death,’” he said, 
solemnly; and, with a single effort, he forced 
her down into the water, holding her under 
with strong hands, 

The water filled her ears and eyes; it choked 
her utterance. An awful horror seized her; but 
she struggled frantically, and managed to give 
one gurgling cry. 

“Good heavens, Katharine,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Meredith, bending over her, “what is the 
matter?” 

She sat up—white, trembling—with wild 
staring eyes. 





«1 knew it! I knew it!” she cried. ‘I have 
murdered him. If it had not been for me, he 


$ would not have started. Oh, what shall I do— 


what shall Ido?” _ 

Burying her face in the pillows, she gave her- 
self up to the bitterness of grief in which no 
one could help her. Leslie was lost to her; and 
now, for the first time, she knew all that his 
coming had promised her: she felt that she 
loved him with her whole soul. 

“Oh, Leslie, my love,’”’ she cried, in agony, 
‘‘eome back to me—only come back to me.”’ 

Three days of awful anguish, and then she 
rose from her bed for the first time. But how 
changed! Her hair was white as snow, and she 
had robed herself wholly in black. 

As she sat alone by the blazing fire, which she 
had watched so happily a few days ago, Mrs. 
Meredith came and touched her gently on the 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Katharine,” she said, gravely, ‘God is very 
good to you. Someone whom you thought never 
to see again is coming to you.” 

“Who is it?’ eaid Katharine, sharply; and 
then, looking up, she saw a tall dark figure, 
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a pale handsome. face, and eyes that shone with 


eager hope. ‘ 
** Leslie!’’ she cried, rising with a great effort, 
and then she felt, his fond arms around her. , 
‘You were not drowned ?”’ she faltered, 
‘No, darling. L, missed the steamer after I 


had seoured my, ‘passage, and, as, my mame } 


appeared on the books, it was published among 
those of the lost passengers. But I am here— 
well and safe.’ 

‘Thank God,” she whispered, clinging to him. 
“My Leslie!” 

“Why? he said, holding her off, till |he 


scanned, her, face, ; ‘Katharine, you know that 
} you; have not answered;me yet.” 
>  “«D love you,’ she said, lifting, her lips and 
kissing him, of her..own) free, will, 

‘And, this is my wife that I hold in my arms?” 
he asked, drawing her to him. 

“Your own,wife. .Hald me close, dear. I am 
} not quite sure yet) that 1 have not, lost you. | 
} have been so miserable,” 

When Bertha heard of their marriage at Paris, 
she felt,.both, disappointment and relief; but 
Katharine is happy, and has never regretted her 
choice. 
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LODFELTER. 





CawLp Boreas strips the forest bare, 
An’ strews the earth wi’ leaves, 
An’ ilka thing seems bow'd wi’ care, 

That trembles in the breeze. 
The fields a’ powdered o'er wi’ frost, 
Which makes them look sae drear, 
When Nature's verdant tints are lost 
In sallow, brown, an’ sear, 


The forest's tenants slowly flee 
To some more temp'rate clime, 

Where plenty smiles to glad their o’e, 
An’ Phoebus reigns sublime, 

But oh, how sad the woodlands seem, 
When a’ is hushed an’ still 

Except the wailing winds that scream 
Thro’ leafless branches shrill, 


The relique of the vernal year 
Lies in its rustling bed, 

An) ilka thing God gi’es to cheer 
Hath.from our e’es now fled, 

An’ we are left to stem the blast 
O° desolation wild, 

Till a’ the! winter-months have past, * 
An’ spring has on us smil’d, 


But autumn, drege’d in a’ her gold, 
Is beautiful to see, 

When Ceres crowns us manifold 
Wi’ harvests ripe an’ free, 

An’ when “tis'past away, away, 
There's plenty smilin’ roun’, 

To cheer us thro’ the dreary day, 
An’ make our sleep mair soun’, 


; I longing wait the coming spring 
To glad my heart.an’ e’e, 
When Nature spreads her verdant win) 
Tn ilka branch an’ tree, 
When warbling Philomel returns 
To gredt the April morn, 
An’ the cawid ice-drop gently turns 
To amber on each thorn, 


An’ if nae mair the simmer suns 
Shall glad my heart an’ e’e, 

May plenty smile on living ones, 
Aun’ rest an’ peace on me; 

An’ o’er my narrow house o' groun’, 
Let'arigry winters rive, 

But when the spring has come aroun’, 
May flow’rs bloom on my grave, 








MY,KING, 





BY MARY HITCHCOCK, 





On when, and oh where, and ob how shall I meet him? 
In eve's gentlé gloaming. or noonday's' bright glare; 
In palace of noble, or cottage of peasant; 
In manner most common, or thrillingly rare ? 


Will my heart with qnick beating acknowledge its monarch, 
When first in his presence some day I shall chanvet 

Or shall it be Jong ere my eyes are accustomed 
To droop ‘neath his glances in meekness askance? 


Oh, he may be humble, or he may be courtly ; 
His eyes may be merry, or tenderly grave; 


} But surely my king shall be worthy my loving— ~ 
His Heart nfust be noble, his oul must be brave! 


Oh, time, kindly time, thou wilt bring me my sov'reign— 
My king, to whose keeping my life shall be given ; 

And never, while stars in the heavens are burning, 
Shall my heart from his be in perfidy riven. 


Though hills may divide us, and rocks keep asunder, 
Though deep seas, between us their wild torrents fling, 
My heart in deep silence shall cease its pulsation, 
Ere I cease to love him—my king, my king? 
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AUNT 'SUSAN’S WEDDING- GOWN. 


BY HELEN J. THORNTON: 
_— 


. “Aunt Susan,” said ‘initia Miss Prentive, } with a'bang. . There's Molly Perkins. Now, she 
“you're getting oe 457 for ‘Peterson;’aren't } was tuk: in by the feller last year: he got her 
you?” two dollars, but;no premium ever came; and the 

Aunt Susan was something of a character. } magazine wasn’t worth shucks.’’ 

Before replying, she tilted up her spectacles, ; ‘sItold Susy it was a swindle; but she said 
and leisurely regarded the speaker from head : she meant to try. She wanted a new plated tea- 
to foot. The look was nota complimentary one. > set; and, as they advertised spoons, maybe they'd 

“No, I can’t say I’m gittin’ up a club,’ the: send a, tearset,.she said; instead.’’ 
old lady replied; ‘the club is gittin’ itself up. 3, “Idiotic little thing! If they offered a new 
It’s more than thirty years now, that ‘ Peterson’ ; dilk. dress to every, woman, or a farm for the 
has been taken here. I was one of the first: to} husband, she’d swallow the bait.’’ 
take it, and that’s how I came to be the club-; .““Yes; there’s Ellen Montrose,’’ laughed the 
agent. It was all along of my. weddin’-gown—’’ ; other, ‘‘ who last year. gave a dollar to a scamp 

“Your wedding-gown ?”’ _ + { who;said he was a traveling-agent for ‘ Peterson,’ 

Yes; but I'll tell: about that, by-and-bye. and authorized to take subscriptions at that price, 
You said, I think, you wanted to j’ine the club} besides sending a framed chromo. The chromo 
for ‘Peterson.’ I’ve got a good many names} never came, nor the magazine either.”’ 
already. Every year the club gets “bigger and } “<Tf she had looked on the cover, she'd have 
bigger, in spite of some fools stoppin’ it, now } seen that ‘Peterson’ has no traveling-agents, and 
and then, fora year. You stopped it last year, } Hever gives premiums to subscribers. It puts 
if I disremember.’’ With a severe look. } all itcan afford into the magazine itself, which 

“ Ye-es,” stammered the visitor; “1 thought ; } is the only business way. After all, ‘honesty’s 
I'd try the ‘High-Flyer.’ I'd read about its big } } the best polieg.’ That's why ‘Peterson’ keeps 
promises—”’ } its popularity.” 

“The ‘High-Flyer’? ‘Oh,’ interrupted Aunt} ‘ But don’t forget about your wedding-gown.” 
Susan, with a sniff, ‘that’s the thing Hetty Jones; ‘Oh, yes: my weddin’-gown; it came out of 
took once; she showed it to me. Coarse litho- } ‘Peterson’ more’n thirty years ago.” 
graphs, like sonp-advertisements; and fashions} ‘Thirty years ago?’ 
as flashy as a barber’s-pole, Vulgar, my dear—; ‘Yes. ‘Peterson,’ you know, is even older 
vulgar. Wouldn’t have it in, the house, unless ; than thirty years. Its rivals come up reg’larly, 
I wanted to be taken for a kitchen-maid.”’ S every year or two, as the old proverb went,” 

‘Susy Gammon wished me to take the.‘ Spread } : with a laugh, ‘like thongie grass, and are cut 
Eagle’ next year; but I told her I’d had enough of | down like sparrow-grass,’ Or is it hoppin’- 
experiments. I'd go, back to ‘ Peterson,’ 'I said.” ; ) grass and stoppin’-grass—ha! ha! But,” after 

“Well, P've seen the ‘Spread Eagle,’ :too,” a pause, “that isn’t the weddin’-gown. Well, 
replied Aunt Susan. ‘A feller came along with | ; once, when a gal, I was asked to a party, and 
it only the other day. Such a talker as he was! was dretful hard put as to what to wear. 
He'd talk the lid off the tea-pot. Said he'd send} There was someone goin’ to be thar, you see, 
the magazine—and six silver spoons worth } that Iwanted/ to look nice before. I hadn't no 
ten dollars, besides—to every subscriber. ‘Well,’ } money for a new frock; but I bought a copy of 
said I, ‘as I don’t want any more spoons—even } ‘Peterson’ of a news-agent, and in it I found a 
if they are silver—I’ll let you keep ’em, and you ; : fashion-plate with just what I wanted. I had an 
ean take off your two dollars, for your ‘ Spread : old party-dress I could alter, I saw, to look like 
Eagle’—or ‘Take’Em In,’ whichever you call it—} it, for little or nothing.” 
and give me say, eight dollars, and we'll call it; ‘‘And-you altered it, and wore it?” 
square.’ You should have seen,” with a laugh, “ Yes,’”’ with a laugh. “It would look real 
“how he made tracks for the door. J called; cur’us now: they wore awful big hoops in them 
after him: «Oh, then .you don’t believe your | days; but it was a love of a dress, as we all then 
premium’s worth the ten dollars? But he only: thought. Fanny Brener grew green with envy, 
said something wicked, and slammed the door ; when she saw it. I've allers es it iy that 
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dress that cut her out; for John sort o’ hankered; Aunt Susan gave a sigh. ‘Ah me,” she said, 
arter her, at first: or till he saw me, that night.’’ } what don’t I owe to ‘Peterson.’ Besides these two 
“ But at the party he decided for you?” dresses, that had much to do with my happiness, 
“Yes, for he proposed that very night: he} what lonely hours have been cheered by it! What 
said none of the other girls had half the style 1} low spirits driven away by its nice stories! 
had; and I was too ’cute, my dear, to tell him } What sick-days made brighter!” 
how much of the style came from the dress,” There was a touch of pathos in Aunt Susan’s 
with a sly chuckle. ‘He made a good husband, } voice,-and a suspicious moisture about her eyes ; 
did John, and I loved him dearly. Ah, me! { but she mastered her emotions immediately, like 
he’s been dead these fifteen years, and I'ma $ thesensible woman she was; and muttering some- 
lone widow; and I never shall be so ‘happy } thing about ‘‘she never, for her part, believed 
again.” She rocked herself in her chair. ‘« But ; in ’sterricks,”’ proceeded, in the most business- 
for all that, it wouldn’t have done to have told { fashion, to take her visitor's money for the 
him, that, without that dress, his Susan wouldn’t } club. 
have looked half so pretty. Men are queer crit-; ‘That makes seventeen already,” she said, 
ters, my dear, and have to be managed, as you'll } ‘and I'll have twenty-five afore Thanksgivin’. 


find out when you come to have a husband.” It’s cur’us now, all the most refined people have 
* But your wedding-dress? You didn’t wear } taken ‘ Peterson’; it’s only the second-raters, the 

that altered dress when you were married ?”’ born idiots, that are humbugged by the ‘High- 
*Oh, no: 1 had a brand-new one for that: } Flyer,’ the ‘Spread Eagle,’ and sich trash.” 

But it came out of ‘ Peterson,’ too.” That very day, pretty Miss Prentice had to go 
* Really ?” to the dressmaker, in regard to a new evening- 





“Yes; you see, ‘ Peterson’ has allers had more ; dress: for Miss Malborn, the great lady of the 
style in its fashions than any others. It had it} place, was about to give a grand ball. She found 
thirty years ago, and has it still. Why, just look ; the modiste turning over a copy of “ Peterson,” 
at the difference between its fashions, its colored } which had come that morning by mail. On the 
plates, and those in others. All the rest are real} spur of the moment, she told Aunt Susan’s 
Dutch-looking. ‘Peterson’s’ are high-bred, ; story. 
refined, full of style. Now, my dear, it costs no; ‘Yes,’’ replied the dressmaker, briskly, ‘and 
more to make up a pretty dress than an ugly } here’s just the dress for you,” showing one of the 
one: it’s the taste, not the expense, that tells; ; figures in the colored fashion-plate. ‘The differ- 
and ‘ Peterson’ has always had the best taste of } ence between ‘ Peterson’ and the others is that 
any. When you wear a dress that has come out of } ‘Peterson’ gives the real Paris fashions: the 
‘Peterson,’ you are never ashamed. But laws! * others give only those that second-rate modistes 
to see the guys girls make of themselves, that } in New York and Philadelphia, or dry-goods 
dress after the ‘ High-Flyer,’ or the ‘Spread ; jobbers, have. They try to palm off things with- 
Eagle.’ My dear,’’ solemnly shaking her head, } out a bit of style, ‘ dowdy as dish-cloths,’ as Aunt 
“they look as if they had come out of the ark.” { Susan would say. Let me make this up for 

** Yes, that’s the way Carrie Simpkins looked, { you, and my word on it, you'll look so pretty 
the other night; and she told me her dress came } in it, that I'll soon have, also, to make you 
out of the ‘High-Flyer.’ A regular framp.”’ ’ A Weppine-Dress.”’ 





AT THE HELM. 





BY MARIE 8. LADD. 





Axovur the ship the flames dart round; { And though the fire, with forked tongue, 
Yet it was near to land Seemed oft the sailor to o’erwhelm, 
That might be reached, could there be found Silent those sweeping flames among, 
A sailor who would stand John Maynard still stood at the helm. 
As if upon his funeral pyre, 
And work with steady hand. The ship is in: they hurrying pass 
From off the hell it seems to be— 
The captain shouted through the din: And all are saved but one, alas! 
“John Maynard, can you guide Who saved them all—and he, 
The burning ship in safety in?” John Maynard, now a blackened mass, 
“Tl try,” John Maynard cried. Falls forward in the sea. 
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HER SEASON IN. WASHINGTON. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
» [Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1883, by Mies Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 


Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 347. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. «Why, Amy——Amy dear, what.is the matter? 
_Avy Haze had not slept a minute during the ; Haye you done wrong? Was there anything 
morning-hours left to her after the bachelors’ } wicked, or—or not quite proper, in this thing 
german. The delightful fatigue of this enter-{ they, call a german?’ 
tainment had sent many fair young ladies to; Amy lifted her face and tried to smile, as she 
their beds heavy with sleep; but she lay restless ; shook the tears from her heavy eyes. 
and wide awake, watching the, dawn brighten ‘No, grandmamma, there was nothing wrong 
through the fall of lace and draperies of silk } about. that.” 
that covered the windows of her chamber, with : . « But-it seems as if something was.the matter, 
feverish longing for help, which turned. always I hope that Miss Clarkson hasn’t coaxed you:into 
towards the old woman in the next room, as if { ( doing anything which, church-members set their, 
some power of assistance must rest with her ag it | ‘ faces against, under another name,;as she did at 
always had in the troubles of her childhood. She ‘ { the Berkshire exhibition: for I ain’t quite con- 
heard a movement as if the grandmother might | ‘ vinced, yet that; there wasn’t more theatre than 
be getting up—early, as usual—and_ raised her we calculate on in, school-recitations. Now. tell 
head to listen; but, seized with a sudden fit of : me: did they haye any. whirligig dances, such as 
cowardice, she allowed it to fall back upon the ‘ the religious newspapers talk; about as devices of 
pillow. { the evil one?” 


“How can I tell her—how canI? Any part “1 don’t; just,:know, what whirligig pn 


of it would be hard enough; but how can I say mean, grandmamma, only,I am sure there was’ 
that, all the time I was abusing him for slight- ; nothing wrong in. the, cotillion, last. night,’’ 


ing her, it was only because—because—’ “Cotillion? I ;don’t.. remember. that name 
Here Amy covered her face with both. hands; { among the dances.at | balls..in my, time. Is, it 
but, the crimson burning upon the forehead, ‘ anything like ‘All-Fours’.or ‘ MoneyrMusk’ ?”’ 
throat, and troubled mouth could not. be thus; ¢ Amy shook her head, and, an, amused smile 
concealed, and she could not hide the shame crept around her mouth, jin spite of all her trouble. 
of it from herself. How, then, could she, utter ; i Smiles and tears are go close together with, the 
it in words to her grandmother? Thus she lay / ; Young, you know. 
awhile irresolute, one moment almost smiling ; ‘* More like the ‘ Qpera-Reel,’ I dare say,’ said, 
and hopeful, the next stung into despair by a Mrs. Hale. ,‘‘That was a;dance that everybody 
remembrance of words she had spoken in that ; said would always keep in fashion ;, but. it was only 
ball-room, and words that she had heard that had ; first-class dancers that, felt like undertaking that, 
made. her deliriously happy, when happiness was ; You should have seen, your grandfather lead off in 
nothing more than a reproach to; her, But this;; that reel. I can almost see him now, standing 


very tumult. of feeling at last gave her a sort of 
desperate courage, All at onee she sprang out 
of bed, gathered the draperies of her long night- 
gown about her, and the next minute was kneel- ; 
ing before the grandmother with her face buried 
in the old woman's lap, while her hair fell in 
waves and ripples down one side of it to the floor. 3 
The old lady was taken. by surprise; she 
dropped the hands that were busily arranging 
her gap before the dressing-glass, and laid them 
on Amy’s head. This familiar touch went to the 


girl’s heart, and she began to sob. 
Vou. LXEXXVI.—27. 


there at the head of the ball-room, waiting for 
the black fiddler to stamp his, foot and draw. his 
bow both at the same second. Your grandfather 
was a splendid dancer, if I do say it: tall asia 
poplar, and handsome as a picture., Then, while 
; everybody in the room was, looking at him, he 
would take his partner, wing her around. twice, 
first with one hand, then with, the other, down 
the outside, right and left into the middle, where 
they took, steps; to..the music, like two birds 
tiptoeing on an apple-tree, limb. Then, your 


‘ grandfather, would end off with just.a touch of 
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pigeon-wing step, and do it all over again, 
going down ten couples or more without breaking 
step or drawing a quick breath. All the girls 
were crazy to have him for a partner; but he 
generally kept pretty close to me.” 

#And she?’ said Amy, looking at her grand: 

mother with a demure smilé. 

“Self-praise is no praise. So we will say 
nothing about her,’’ replied the old lady, blushing 
like a girl; “only I just want to know if the 
cotillion you meéntion is anything like that?” 

“Tt. was partly like that, and almost every- 
thing else that people have’ ever danced, I fancy,” 
said the girl, whose thoughts were rather impa- 
tiently going back to her own trouble. 

“Nothing more?» Then you are not a church- 
member, and no one can call you up for repri- 
mand for dancing. Both your grandfather and 
I did as much before we became communicants,” 
persisted the old lady, puzzled and grieved by 
the distress in those blue eyes, which were filling 
with tears again. 

“Oh, grandmamma! oh, my dear granny! It 
isn’t the congregation I’m afraid of, but only 
myself—only what you will say to me, or, what 
is almost as hard to bear, think of me.” 

‘Tell me what it is,’ said the old lady, gravely 
and sadly. 

“TJ don’t know how to begin while you are 
looking at me so,” answered the girl, made 
impatient by the crowd of feelings that rushed 
upon her. ‘You ‘are so good and true, that I 
shall appear ever so wicked, and you will never 
love me or trust’ me again.” 

‘*T shall never’ see the time when it would be 
in me not to love you, Amy’;' only do not keep 
me waiting. There is something drawing tight 
around me here that hurts. Only speak fast, 
and let me know what thé thing you are going 
to tell is: Ian bear it. Since that newspaper 
was brought to me at the homestead, it seems 
to meas if I could bear anything.” 

‘¢That is a part of it. The worst of my trouble 
came from that.” 

“ But ‘you told me all about it—so did that 
Migs Clarkson—and ‘I did’ not think ‘it ‘so very 
unforgivable, especially as you were, in a way, led 
blindly into it.. Then, again, it wasn’t a theatre 
—only an exhibition; if that is what you are 
fretting about, just get up and wipe your eyes.” 

“But it isn’t all. Oh, grandmamma! that 
night, going home in the carriage, I got engaged 
to be married.” 

“Got engaged to be married? Why, child, 
do ‘you' know how’ old you are?” 

“Oh, yes: One is always’ old enough to get 
into trou! 





‘Amy Hale, my poor unfortunate child, who 
is the man?” 

‘** You have seen him, grandmamma; you.” 

“Not Mr. Maxwell? You don’t mean to say 
that?” 

“Oh, if it had been! if it only had been!” 
whispered Amy, under'her breath; and, burying 
her face in the old woman's lap, she went on in 
a passionate broken way, bewildering to the 
listener, who was already startled out of her 
power of reasoning. 

“Mr. Maxwell? You know how angry I was 
with him. TI thought he didn’t care for anyone 
but himself. My heart was almost broken with 
pride and unhappiness, and I hated him because 
—because I said it was all about you; but oh, 
granny, if I could only go back to the time when 
we went a-chestnuting; but it never can be— 
never, never: for it isn’t Mr. Maxwell I'm talk- 
ing about.” 

Mrs. Hale took the girl’s head between her 
hands, lifted up the sweet tear-stained face, and 
kissed it on the forehead with grave tenderness. 
She did not yet understand the real cause of her 
distress, but in @ vague way was relieved from 
some horrible doubt that had seemed to fasten 
round her ‘heart like an iron girdle. 

‘*Tell me,”’ she said, ‘‘ who the man is, if not 
this one.” 

“You have seen him—you know him: 
Mr. Moulthrop.” 

“What? The brother of that scarlet woman 
downstairs? ‘God ‘forgive me for ealling her 
names, even if they are Scripture ones. But is 
it her brother who talks to you about marriage, 
child as you are?’ 

“Oh, grandmamma, I'am not so very young,” 
said Amy, breaking in with a protest against her 
youth with some vehemence. 

“And this young man has asked you to marry 
him?’’ questioned the old lady. ‘Tell me this 
minute how it came ‘about.” 

Amy did tell‘ her all the events of that night 
in Lenox with sitnple truthfulness. She blamed 
herself; and, from her own recital, no one else 
seemed in fault. ‘The young man had not pressed 
his suit in any objectionable way, and it did not 
seem that his sister had taken any part in it. 

“ And this you did of your own free will?” 

“Yes, grandmamma: he seemed to love me 
80.”’ 

‘* Does he love ‘you for yourself?” 

“Oh, I wish he didn’t.” 

“And you? But who ean expect a child of 
your age to know?” 

“But I do know.” 

“Then, if you really love this young man, 


it is 
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ad there is nothing wrong about him, he'll be} Amy threw her arms around the old lady’s 
willing to wait awhile longer, till you are old} neck in a burst of affectionate gratitude. She 
enotigh to take sensible care of a house. Then had unburdened lier young heart of its secret, 
J will deed over the farm to him. Seth will give } and that was’ happiness in itself. 
you a first-rate setting-out, and there is no reason; For some minutes after she was alone, the old 
why you shouldn’t make a good living. The} lady sat before her glass in thoughtful contem- 
work won’t be very hard for you at first, for} plation. “After all,” she thought, “that young 
Ishall be able to take the brunt of it for a good ; man may take to farming as well as the other. 
while yet.” He seemed to enjoy chestnuting more than any- 
Amy started back with an impatient movement.'} thing. Besides, there never was a stranger in 
“Oh, grandmamma, how can you be so obsti-} our house that’ took such a genuine notion to 
nate, talking ‘about the farm? As if that had Jacob, and Jacob to him: that will be a satis- 
anything to do with it.” faction:”’ 
“Of course, I always expected to sive it up} There’ is no philosophy more useful to the 
when you got married, Amy: but maybe you } individual than that which makes the very best 
wouldn’t like to have things go on as they used } of existing circumstances. In this, our gracious 
to, after this kind of city-living; but neither } old lady was a worthy exemplification. She had 
Jacob nor I would be much in the way: we are { received Amy’s confidence almost with a shock of 
used to the kitchen-fire in the winter, and in the } terror; but the power of reconciling difficulties 
summer-time the well-pole and the bucket swing- } was strong within her, and she began at once to 
ing to it, with water dripping down its mossy ; lay plans of happiness for these young people. 
sides, is the coolest sight I know of when the 
back-door is open. So you and your husband CHAPTER XXXVII. 
can fix up the keeping-room just as you : Wuewn the family came down to breakfast that 
} 





for yourselves, and it will be like keeping house} morning, Mrs. Norton was heavy-eyed and mildly 
alone.” sullen. She had not been satisfied with her 

“Grandmamma, you dear precious. old soul, } position as chaperone at the german. It seemed 
why won’t you understand? It is not the farm 3 to cast a shade on her own age and the over- 
Iam thinking of; it is not Mr. Moulthrop that} powering fascinations she believed herself to 
Twant to live with, but the other one. Oh, do possess. It was galling, after all her toil of 
forgive me; but he loves me: he told me so last} preparation, her study of languages and of 
night with his own lips.” artistic posing, to sit still and witness the 

“Mr, Maxwell? But you hate him.” triumphs of @ young creature who, in her esti- 

“No, no: a thousand’ times’ no! It was all} mation, possessed only the ‘freshness of youthful 
pride—bad temper: a mean way of making; beauty and the power of reputed wealth to 
believe that his neglect of you made me so? recommend ‘her. She would not admit even 
angry. But) now—oh, now it seeris as if the } to herself that her beauty had not reached more 
light of heaven lay all around him, and Moulthrop ; attractive development than youth can ever give; 
—poor fellow—stood a black cloud ‘between us.’”} but she felt keenly that her pretense to wealth 

Mrs. Hale was struck dumb. She looked at } had not been received without reservation, and 
the girl in blank amazement. Amy saw but that the patronesses of the german had not 
little hope in her countenance. considered it with their usual homage to such 

“Now you cannot help’ me. You know all,; endowments. This grand golden lever which 
but ‘only look sorry and astonished. Dear; moves fashionable society to its very foundation 
granny, try to think of something: I am un-; seemed now more necessary to her than ever, 
happy—so miserably unhappy. Do help me, } and all her powers‘of combination were aroused 
if it is only just a little.” to attain it speedily. 

Mrs. Hale’s face softened into an expression} So inordinate was this woman’s greed of 
of extreme tenderness. She bent forward, and : vanity, that she considered no man too young 
smoothed the bright hair of the girl down with ; or too high in the social scale for a tribute of 
her hands; she kissed her forehead, and patted ; homage to it, and had been bitterly offended 
her encouragingly on the shoulder, till the wistful } when’ young Maxwell simply greeted her with 
tears turned to diamonds in Amy’s eyes and $a bow when he led Amy into the dance, and not 
& faint show of dimples came about her mouth. } at all afterward: for, while the girl knew him 

“There, there: you have told me all. Give ; only as the strange young Englishman who ha‘ 
me time to think. Who knows but the old { shaken down chestnuts for her in the woods of 
Woman may be able to help you a little?” } Vermont, her chaperone was well aware that he 
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was a man of the highest, rank and finest 
attainments in the room, and that notice from 
him was passport enough to carry any aspirant 
for fashionable favor through the most formidable 
blockade of lady-patronesses or social detectives 
that profess to regulate the society of Washington. 

That she had failed to attach this young man 
to, her train of admirers had been, from his 
first appearance at the watering-places, a keen 
disappointment to Mrs. Norton; but a still more 
bitter feeling assailed her at the german: for 
she had watehed) that young couple with the 
keen-eyed sagacity of a woman who can be 
viciously jealous from self-love alone, and satis- 
fied herself that they had met before, and 
& secret understanding of some kind existed 
between them. 

What could this secret) understanding be? 
How might it affect her and. the prospects of 
her brother? 

This harrassing thought possessed the woman 
all night; she did not.sleep: her plans crowded 
themselves too, closely for cool deliberation. 
There must be some speedy disentanglement of 
the perplexities that surrounded her. Moulthrop 
might, still be induced to urge the completion of 
his engagement at once. That quiet keen-eyed 
old woman, who was, forever in the way, and 
could not be made ridiculous enough to shock 
her ‘son, spite of her homely breeding, should 
be driven. out of the house by more vigorous 
measures, 

To this end, she announced at breakfast, as if 
just. remembering the fact, that a supper-party 
might, be expected that evening. Invitations. had 
been given out early in the week; but she had 
almost forgotten them. They must help to make 
it a brilliant affair, Mrs. Hale and all; it was just 
the occasion where an old lady could show off 
best: in fact, it was intended that Mr. Hale’s 
mother should preside—his guests would expect 
it. 

Mrs. Hale looked at her son, with an expres- 
sion of grave anxiety in her eyes; Mrs. Norton 
caught the; glance, and the faint sneer, which 
was always, the most vigorous. expression her 
malice ever took, curled her lips—while they 
were modestly saying : 

“Of course, when we are alone, and the duties 
a little tiresome, I am willing to save your mother 
all effort; but the duty of entertaining guests is 
one of honor, and I would not deprive her of it 
for the world.’ 

Before Hale could ‘answer, Amy, who had 





ween 


know that she is mistress of his house, they will 
expect, it too,” 

Mrs. Norton, for once, was taken by surprise, 
The girl’s eonfidence alarmed her. Mrs. Hale, 
however, was greatly disturbed, She looked at 
Amy beseechingly. 

“Oh, Amy, how can I?’’ she faltered, 

** Well enough, grandmamma, I—I—” 

Here the girl stopped. An appalling thought 
had checked her enthusiasm : 

‘*What would her grandmother wear. How 
could her scanty wardrobe, be arranged to meet 
this trying occasion ?”’ 

Mrs. Norton saw the trouble into which her 
offer had thrown the party, and could not prevent 
the enjoyment of it shining in her eyes, while 
Hale, after the manner of most men when the 
domestic atmosphere is cloudy, hurried through 
his, breakfast, and departed on very important 
business, which, consisted in lounging on the sofa 
in his committee-room, with the big beaver hat 
drawn down to shade his face, 

Meanwhile, Amy hurried upstairs with her 
grandmother, breathiess. with anxiety. She sat 
down by the hair-trunk, and raised the lid. 

** Just let me take the things out, and find the 
best gown you have got,’’ she said. ‘* We haven't 
much time, but. something must be done. Is that 
brown cashmere the very best: you have?”’ 

‘* No indeed,’’ said the old lady, a little proudly. 
‘“«T thought it might be worth while, and brought 
some things out of theehest of drawers. This, 
and this.” t wore 4 

Amy seized on the changeable silk with a little 
cry of delight, and, shook, out its folds till they 
rustled like autumn-leaves.in a. high wind. 

“Oh, grandmamma, this is wonderful good 
luck. How did you come. to think of it? Just 
wait a minute, while I call Jeannette.’’ 

Here Amy darted away, and directly returned 
with a, mulatto woman, who had learned her 
dainty trade in the days of slavery, and was 
now installed as Miss Hale’s confidential maid 
in more things than the toilette: for) her previ- 
ous servitude had been passed in the household 
of a distinguished Southern statesman, who 
had spent most of his life in the capital, and 
she knew more of ‘its social usages than could 
be gathered from many free-born hand-maidens 
of the present, day, as might. have been guessed 
by the Madras kerchief, twisted turban-wise 
around her head, according to the old style, and 
the poise of her head, which was always a little 
on one side. 


followed her grandmother into the room, bright ; Instead of the lofty sneer which Amy dreaded 


and happy as a bird, saved him the trouble;, 


** Of course, father expects that. When people 


to behold, Jeannette’s face took on an expression 
of great interest. The changeable sheen of the 
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atk, as she ‘held it up to ‘the light, won her ; of fashion and: the political world: The wife 
bation entirely. ‘ ‘of a Supreme Judge, who possessed the delicate 
*“Hollyliocks and mornin’-glories am nuthin’ { tact of maintaining her husband’s dignity with 
to it’ she said, measuring the garment with {the simple and quiet grace that befits a high 
hereyes. ‘‘Gored jes’ as dey am nowadays. | position, had accepted her invitation. A lady 
Marier Anternet sleeves, an’ de skirt full enough , of the Cabinet had also deigned to honor the 
to pucker up consid’able behind. Now, young ‘ occasion, with some feelings of condescension, as 
miss, jes’ élucerdate to me who am gwine to wear ; if she, not her husband, ‘had become of: national 
dis sumpterous garment.” importance. Two or three members of diplomatic 
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“Tt is my grandmother’s dress, made for her 
years and years ago,’ said Amy, with some mis- 
giving. 

“Anteecker and shinyer dan dey has at de sto’es 
anyway,’ said the sable counselor, gathering the 
waves of silk under her arm ; ‘jes’ let me take a 
futnmage ’mong your York fixin’s, an’ fin’ what 
T wants, young miss, an’ dere ain't no lady as 
comes to dis house as shall look more magnifi- 
éenter dan ole missus here.” 

“Tsn’t it a little too gorgeous for an old lady 
with white hair?” questioned Amy. 

“Dar am no gorgeousness too sumpterous for 
white hair—'cause you can’t tell de diffrence ‘ 
atween ole folks an’ young on ’count ob it. Ole } 
miss only wants some friz in hers, which I’se 
gwine ter ’cumerlate in de hair-dresser’s shop 
down de avenue: an’ Queen Victorious won't 
look more sumpterous dan her.” 

“T don’t know. Grandmamma has been used 
to stich’ quiet colors. Still, I want her to look 
nice—particularly just now.” 


circles, and a choice selection from the cluster 
of rosebuds that had’ lately done the honors of 
the White House, composed a more distinguished 
party than Mrs. Norton had ‘a right to’ expect, 
or than could have been found within sight of 
the Capitol. 

In this she saw her opportunity to humiliate 
Seth Hale under his own roof, and make the 
presence of his mother there of brief duration. 
She had not expected that the old lady could be 
persuaded into accepting the ‘position that had 
been so craftily urged upon her; but this accept- 
ance only placed all the deficiencies that her son 
would shrink from witnessing in more glaring 
contrast with these distinguished guests. 

How would the old’ woman bear herself as a 
hostess among all these people? How would the 
brown cashmere and not-altogether-fresh cap- 
ribbons compare with the velvets, brocades, and 
laces with which she would be surrounded? 
Mrs Norton smiled sweetly when she thought 
Sof this. Such contrasts required great’ moral 





; 
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“Your grandfather thought it was a beautiful ; courage to endure, and Seth Hale, she was cer- 
dress,” said Mrs. Hale, looking wistfully at the ; ; tain, never had enough of that noble element 
shining folds huddled under Jeannette’s arm. ; to bear the trial before him. As for Amy, any 
“It might’ have been considered sinful in a; ‘ humiliation that could fall on her would be the 


church-memiber; but he could not help being { 
a little proud when I had it on.” 


Amy was touched more by the voice in which } 


this was said than by the words themselves. 


There was something humbly boastful in its tones ‘ 


that came out of her tender memories like the 
scent of dead rose-leaves. 

“Well, Jeannette, do the very best you can. 
Take anything you like of mine, and buy what ; 
iy wanting. Iam sure you will make the dear / 
grandmamma look lovely. I mean to be awfully / 
proud of her to-day.” 

«You can ‘pend on me,”’ replied Jeannette, 
lifting her head with the consequential air of 
hér race: 
much disapp’inted now, I tells you.” 


With this lofty promise, the maid took herself : 


out of the room, carrying Mrs. Hale’s antique 
finery with her. 

Meantime, Mrs. Norton was busy with her 
Preparations. The guests she had invited were 
among the élite of society, both in the circles 


“Dem as does dat ain't gwine ter be ¢ 


; Sweetness of joy to Mrs. Norton. Thus, more 
; than satisfied with the condition of things, this 
‘ arch-conspirator went on with her preparations. 

When the appointed time came, Mrs. Burbank 
Norton, elaborately costumed and radiant from 
‘the mysterious appliances of her toilet, came 
‘down that broad staircase, and took a critical 
‘ survey of the apartments to be thrown open for 
i her expected guests. The room in which she 
; proposed to receive them was one that she had 
; designed a3 a parlor for her own private use, 
{ with the far-reaching expectancy that had reg- 
¢ ulated all her movements during more time than 
: people knew of. For once she had contented 
‘ herself to let the decorator know, inher usual 
serpentine way, the sort of appointments she 
desired, and submitted the gorgeous drift of her 
own taste to his better judgment. Thus, the 
apartment she entered was more like'a lady’s 
boudoir than a reception or drawing room for 
general use. Indeed, it was a charming place 
for the assemblage’ of a small party. 


| 
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The great craving, for novelty,| which inspires {the filmy lace of the curtains, that fell around 
so much tasteless extravagance in fashionable them like cobwebs. 
life, was almost appeased in Mrs. Norton's bosom ? ,. Mrs. Norton leaned back among her cushions, 
when she entered this unique room, The atmos- : and took a luxurious survey of the surroundings, 
phere had the tinge and warmth of coming ; The glow and beauty of it filled her with sensu- 
sunset in it, taken from its, prevailing color: { ous delight. She breathed the perfume with a 
for the heavy satin that covered its walls gave ; sort of ecstasy; with both hands locked under 
a groundwork of pale-buff, brocaded with cream- her head, she allowed her eyes to rove around the 
white flowers, and divided into panels by delicate room, with a greed of possession that was like 
moldings of satin-wood, like that which gleams ; the hunger of an animal. 
in the yellow tints of old ivory, around the doors; . ‘‘And all this has been gotten for money— 
and windows. money that so many pretend to despise, but 

Over these fell draperies of silken plush—softly ; worship as Ido. They talk of love: what is that 
blue, like patches of a summer-sky with a silvery { to the power of wealth? Why, we sell it every 
bloom upon it, such as we sometimes see on fruit, } day’at the altar, and even clergymen join in it as 
From under these, curtains of lace swept down to } holy. work, and are ready to sanctify a bargain 
the floor, with cloud-like softness, The heavy } by making it a sacrament. I wonder if Lucy 
rug, that lay within the broad marquetry-borders ; Moulthrop ever had a touch of real love to give? 
of the floor, threw out a deeper shade of yellow, } Luther taunts me with want of gratitude to the 
mingled with such tints as only Oriental artists { man who lifted me and mine out of the abject pov- 
can weave. Cabinets, with just enough wood-work } erty of my youth; but would he have done that, 
in them to hold plate-glass in firm position, were } but for the beauty that would sooner or later 
crowded with old Worcester, or what had seemed 3 have won a richer man? Gratitude? Why should 
like it to Mrs. Norton, delicate egg-shell china } one give it to him, growing old there in the mine, 
majolica—we do not say when or where manufac- } and doing almost nothing?” 
tured—and Capo di Monti, undoubtedly cast in; During some minutes, the woman gave herself 
antique molds rescued from ruin, in promiscuous } to these thoughts, then she shook her head impa- 
confusion, exactly as the knowledge of these rare } tiently, and seemed thus to cast all harrassing 
things of the past rested in Mrs. Norton’s. brain. } ideas from her mind. 

The mantel-piece was laden with these costly } ‘The very atmosphere of this place makes me 
objects, and, in the fire-place beneath it, a brisk } impatient for a full understanding. A single 
wood-fire was throwing out gleams of flame on } doubt drives me wild. If he were only here 
the tall old andirons, the lace-like fender of bur- / now, in this atmosphere, and entirely free from 


< 
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nished brass, and the long white fur of a Siberian ; intrusion—’”’ 
rug, that seemed as if it must melt away like; A step in the adjoining room aroused Mrs. 
snow upon the hearth. t Norton from this reverie, and brought her to a 

All these things were familiar to the critical sitting position on ‘the couch, where Seth Hale 
lady who sat among the cushions of her couch,; found her when he entered thé room. He had 
drawn across a corner of the room, enjoying the ; walked down from the Capitol, and was a little 
effect ; but there had been a bright addition, that flushed with the exercise. 
filled her with a new sense of luxury, and that,; ‘There is an eyening-session. I left the 
to her, was an exquisite enjoyment. Through the ; fellows up yonder on the point of an important 
sparkle of the fire, and the soft haze that pervaded 3 vote, and came away in time to dress for your 
the air, came the fragrance of cut flowers, sent in } jamboree, and just drop in to ask how you are 
lavish profusion from the public greenhouses, } getting along,’’ he said, approaching the couch 
kept up at enormous expense by the votes of: as if about to sit down upon it; but Mrs. Norton 
patriotic statesmen, who enjoy their beauty and > put out her hand with a gesture of dissent. 
their perfume in behalf of a constituency perhaps; Hale retreated, and his face flushed almost 
a thousand miles beyond their reach. angrily, 

From this source the two great Oriental vases; ‘One never knows how to take you, Mrs. 
on each side of the door had been filled to over- } Norton,” he said, ‘‘ one minute soft as silk-weed, 
flowing with roses, that glowed superbly against ; the next sharp as a thistle. I tell you what: 
the blue of the portitre, which had been thrown ; a woman—well, lady—who makes herself beau- 
back and left as a drapery behind them. ¢ tiful as you do, ought to find excuse for a fellow, 

The same rich glow came from great gilded ; when he forgets to toe the mark exactly where 
baskets, crowded with flowers from the same gen- ‘ she has chalked it. I was nigh about tempted to 
erous source, and placed in the windows behind ; offer a—a—well, I haven’t said it, so you needn't 
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draw fhem handsome eyebrows together. I will 
content myself by kissing your hand. The queen 
of England don’t make a fuss about that: any- 
way, I would rather give your hand a salute 
than hers.’’ 

» Here Seth Hale bent his tall figure not ungrace- 
fully, and, taking the little hand Mrs. Norton 
did not withhold—for she was rather fond of this 
sort of homage—left a large solitaire diamond on 
one of its fingers. 

“Not yet—I cannot take it yet—my husband.” 

*Confound your husband! I’m tired of having 
him thrown into my face. So long as he lets me 
give you everything else, why not that?” 

. Mrs. Norton turned away her head, and put 
her handkerchief to her eyes: ‘Oh, Mr. Hale, how 
cruel this is. Am I to blame because that man 
does not pay his debts? He will—oh, I hope he 
will, or my position here must be intolerable.” 

“There, there—I beg ten thousand pardons. 
Thadn’t the least idea of saying what I did. I 
may be a rough fellow; but it isn’t in me to hurt 
alady’s feelings, if I know it. As for the ring, 


now do take it, just to prove that you forgive 
me. 

Notwithstanding the eloquence of her protest, 
Mrs. Norton had not removed the diamond from 
her finger, and she looked down upon it through 


tears that she never allowed to fall, with a piteous 
glance of humiliation. 

“It is so like an engagement-ring,” she sighed. 

“TI only wish it was,’ exclaimed Hale, entirely 
carried away from himself by her tears and the 
pathos of her uplifted eyes.’ ‘‘I never thought of 
it, though, with him alive. HowshouldI? Any- 
way, don’t hurt my feelings by taking it off.” 

“If my unfortunate husband were not alive, 
and this were in fact an engagement-ring, what 
then ?’’ said the lady, dreamily, as if thinking of 
some impossible thing away off. 

For one moment, Seth Hale was taken aback ; 
but those beseeching eyes were looking up to his, 
and he recovered himself at once. 

“What then? Why, if you did not keep me 
at arm’s-length, I would put a plain gold ring on 
the other finger, and finish the whole affair up at 
onee. That is exactly what I would do.’’ 

Mrs. Burbank Norton sank down to her place 
on the couch, and pressed the lace handkerchief 
to her face with both hands, 

“io,’’ she sobbed, faintly ; “‘ go—I can under- 
stand now how Eve felt, when the gates of Para- 
dise were closed against her.” 

Seth Hale seated himself by the woman, and 
took one hand down from her face gently as a 
child might have done. 

“Do you love me so much—is this really love? 





Or have I hurt your feelings so much that you 
cannot forgive me?” 

‘‘Love you so much? Oh, Mr. Hale, do leave 
me. I can no longer look you in the face.”’ 

Seth Hale arose at once, and left the room. 

Mrs. Norton sat motionless so long as his foot- 
steps could'be heard mounting the stairs, then she 
dropped the handkerchief from a face absolutely 
radiant her eyes sparkled through the tears she 
had forced into them, her lips curved with smiles. 
She leaned back on the couch, clasped both 
hands over her bosom, and, with half-shut eyes, 
seemed to inhale the perfumed atmosphere with 
intense enjoyment. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Op Mrs. Hale stood before the dressing-glass 
in her room, looking doubtfully at the image 
before her, almost wondering if it was indeed 
herself. Jeannette had performed her task well. 
She had taken in a seam here and a fold there of 
the changeable silk, giving a modern effect with 
each touch. The sleeves had been lengthened with 
double falls of fine lace; the square neck filled 
with crépe-lisse, that lay in folds over her bosom ; 
she wore neither cap nor head-dress; but her 
still abundant gray hair was folded in a coil at 
the back of the head, and was crimped and 
frizzed to feathery lightness over her forehead. 
Indeed, she looked like some gracious old lady 
wno had just stepped out of her own picture to 
prove how nearly the old fashions and the new 
might be made to harmonize. 

The old lady was quite alone when she took 
this survey of herself, and a look of trouble that 
had at first clouded her face slowly faded away: 
for, in her mind, she was admonishing the image 
in the glass, 

‘Eliza Hale,” she said, almost lifting her 
finger to the old person in the glass, ‘‘ what are 
you so anxious about? Isn’t this your own 
son's house, and haven’t you been used to seeing 
folks at the homestead all your life? Did any 
of the neighbors ever complain that you fell 
short in making them welcome? Didn’t that 
nice young gentleman from England seem to 
enjoy himself at your tea-table? And wasn’t 
he glad enough to see you at the President's 
house? Then what are you sort of trembling 
about? Just take my advice: be your own self, 
and don’t set up to be anything else—it won’t 
come natural, Let them dress you up ever s0 
much, it won’t come natural: don’t you try.” 

What more the good lady might have said in 
her confidential relations with the mirror was 
broken up by Amy, who came hurriedly to the 
door, calling out: 
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“Grandmamma, grandmamma: are you ready? 
I hear carriages coming, and Mrs. Norton has 
gone down.”’ 

Mrs. Hale,.took up her .neatly-folded hand- 
kerchief, and, held, it, in one hand, as she went 
side by side with her grandaughter down to 
the reception-room. , Here. a few persons, were 
gathered, Among, them, the master of the house, 
young Moulthrop, and, several ladies, who ex- 
changed glances, when the old, woman came in, 
and one of them whispered, much ‘to, Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s discomfiture : 5 

‘‘ How like an old picture out of its frame.” 

Sneers and smiles exchanged themselves readily 
on that lady’s face,-and-she gave no sign of 
defeat while introducing ;the, quiet) mother of 
Hale to his guests, Indeed, the grave. and 
formal stiffness of manner,;natural to an, old 
lady's. position seemed so much a part of the 
picture she was supposed to represent, that her 
presence was rather imposing than. otherwise, 
and she was regarded with absolute impressment 
when Hugh Maxwell stepped forward, with his 
hand extended, and evident pleasure beaming 
in his eyes. 

‘‘ Your mother and I are old friends, you must 
understand,” he said, turning to Seth Hale. 
“This is not the first time I have intruded myself 


on. her hospitality.” 
Mrs. Norton drew, a quick breath: she was 
taken by surprise, and) for a moment her face 3 fusion; but the effect that Mrs. Norton had 


revealed the bitterness of it, Moulthrop also 
was startled, as the meaning of this strange 
scene became a painful conviction. 

Seth Hale was almost, hilarious over the idea 
that his old mother should, be thus recognized and 
endorsed on her first, appearance in Washington 
society, and Amy was in fact the only person in 
the room who blushed..like .a ‘school-girl and 
trembled like a culprit; ; 

Mrs, Norton saw this, and, gave a swift glance 
at her brother; but, it fell. blankly on_ his dis- 
turbed face, and was lost to everyone ‘else: for, 
by this. time, there was a movement towards the 
dining-room, and the master, of the house was 
ceremoniously leading the, Judge's. wife in that 
direction, much to the disgust of the lady of the 
Cabinet ; and young Maxwell followed, the pro- 
cession with Mrs. Hale on his arm, 

The transit from the boudoir into the dining- 
room was like a sudden change from the warmth 
and, bloom of summer, tothe golden glow of 
autumn. There one color was so submerged 
by another, that no ‘tint’ predominated. Mrs. 
Norton’s florid taste had prevailed in its deco- 
rations, and her, idea, that art must: always 
represent money was visible everywhere—on the 








ceiling, divided, into square compartments of 
precious woods, over a background of deep rich 
coloring that diffused itself down the walls and 
over the window-draperies., Instead of chande- 
liers, tinted lanterns, swinging on gilded chaing 
from the. various; compartments of the ceiling, 
diffused light over the whole room. 

Maxwell led his old friend to a seat opposite 
a great bay-window crowded with stained glass, 
and guarded on each side by two slender palm- 
trees, that; curved toward each other, forming a 
green arch, Close behind them, fuchsias mingled 
their crimson-and-purple bells with the golden 
tufts of a yellow.acacia-tree in full bloom, thus 
forming, a! perfect jungle of flowers against the 
glass, which was lighted, up to a glow of sunset 
by a lantern overhead. 

The table, which Mrs. Hale had expected to 
find laden with, the abundant hospitality of 
Thanksgiving dinner, was covered with a cloth 
of fine damask, bordered deeply with mingled 
lace and needlework, which must have entangled 
a lifetime of toil in)its delicate meshes. All this 
whiteness might, have contrasted coldly with the 
atmosphere of the room, but for the Venetian 
glass, delicate china, and frosted silver, mingled 
with the ruddy glow of fruit and wine, which 
shed their rich coloring down the whole length of 
the table. Flowers, almost in vulgar abundance, 
threw these rare appointments into some con- 


sighed for was obtained: every dollar lavished 
on the banquet found its avenue of display. 

Mrs: Hale looked up and down the table for 
some object that might inspire such hospitality 
as she loved to distribute at her own tea-table. 
A tart-pie or loaf of pound-cake would have been 
a cheering sight ; but the dishes she saw were out 
of reach, and their contents utterly strange to 
her. She beckoned to the servant, whose white 
gloves impressed her with a sense of awe, and 
whispered a timid request that he would place 
the tea-things before her. 

The man looked helplessly around, and turned 
away. 

“It isn’t like your dear old tea-table at the 
homestead,”’ said Maxwell, who had overheard 
the whisper. ‘‘You will never know how pleas- 
ant that was to me.’ 

This allusion to her home brought a new and 
far more interesting train of thought into the old 
woman’s mind, She turned her eyes toward 
Amy, who was watching her and her companion 
with a flushed and anxious face, and remem 
bered all that the girl might be suffering, and 
her own generous project of giving up the farm. 

“You did seem to take to the old place, as if 
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you had been born to it,” she said, with the 
simple art of a child; “but I don’t seem to 
remember that you ever went all over the farm. 
There is more in it than most peoplé reckon on. 
The maple-grove is just the finest in the moun- 
tains: there is no end to the sugar we ‘get out of 
it. Then the woodland stretches up the moun- 
tain ever so far above the chestnut-tree you shook 
for Amy. There is a good living to be got out of 
that farm, by a man that knows how to manage 
it; but it isn’t of much account to an old woman 
like me.”’ 

Maxwell turned his eyes on the single-hearted 
old lady, with a look of amusement in them. 
The waiter had just filled his’ glass and hers with 
diampagne, and he took it up. 

“Let us drink to the dear old place,” he said. 

Mrs. Hale took up the glass in which her wine 
‘was sending up sparkles, and drank it off. 

*This is the first time I have tasted Washing- 
ton cider,” she said. «It is a trifle livelier than 
ours. But there is a choice kind we make from 
our russet apple-trees, that flashes up just like it, 
and tastes every bit as nice. 1 wonder what kind 
this is ?”’ 

“They call it champagne here, and might not 
understand if you and I did not give it that 


“Champagne? Well, I will remember. Still, 
Tam sorry that I did not bring some of our russet 
tlong. Seth used to be so fond of it, and Amy: 
she took delight in going down to the mill and 
drinking it through a straw, when she was a little 
mite of a child.” 

Maxwell cast a glance at Amy, and was sur- 
prised to see that her young face was ‘clouded 
with a look of settled trouble; and that the man 
by her side sat pale and apparently silent. This 
drew his kindly attention from the old lady, and, 
while seemingly absorbed by the buzz of general 
conversation, he fell into thought, for the attitude 
of that young couple surprised and perplexed 
him. 

Moulthrop’s face was turned toward a broad 
door, set with sheets of plate-glass, that shut out 
the blossoming fronts of a conservatory from the 
dining-room. All at once he saw him give a start, 
a if someone had dealt him a blow. 

A few moments later, Maxwell saw, or thought 
he saw, the face of a bearded man looking through 
the glass, then a tall figure retreating among the 
thadows. 

There was more than usual merriment and 
all sorts of pleasant talk at the table that night: 
for the company were well placed, and a sparkle 
of wit, with some show: of originality, is to be 
expected in society where the best intellect of a 





great country is supposed to assemble—it was not 
lacking here. Now and then a little dash of 
politics was thrown into the foam of flattery and 
compliment, which even the greatness of genius 
learns to emulate; and the wisdom of statesmen 
is expected to yield ‘itself in Washington more 
than any other place. Thus the breaking up of 
Seth Hale’s first supper left no sense of disap- 
pointment or fatigue behind. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

“T reer a little tired,” said Mrs. Hale, holding 
out her hand to Maxwell, who had lingered 
behind the other guests; ‘‘ but you have been so 
kind, that I must take a chance to say good-night. 
Then there is something I want to ask about: 
up in the mountains we always called you ‘ Hugh’ 
Maxwell, and you never said a word about any 
other name. Now, I want to know why the people 
here keep calling you ‘ Lord.’ ”’ 

Maxwell blushed a little, and, taking the old 
woman's hand, raised it to his lips. 

‘« My dear Mrs. Hale, I happen to have a right 
to both names; but prefer that you should always 
call me ‘Hugh.’ Still, there is no harm in the 
other, I assure you.” 

The old lady shook her head doubtfully. 

“As a general thing, I don’t object to Scripture 
names; but this seems to me too much so, for & 
sinful being.” 

The smile hovering around Maxwell’s mouth 
came near deepening into a laugh; but he 
checked it at once, and met the old lady’s ‘objeo- 
tion quite seriously. 

‘‘There is no irreverence in it, I assure you. 
It is not a baptismal name; but, in my country, 
the law sometimes gives a title to the place we 
hold, and this is mine. One of the gentlemen 
here to-night was called ‘Senator’; Iam known 
as ‘Lord’ in the same way: not that I have done 
anything to deserve the title, but because my 
father happens to be a duke.” 

Mrs. Hale was not an ardent student of Burke’s 
Peerage, nor was she altogether ignorant of his- 
tory. ‘I know that men called ‘lords’ went 
about here in Revolutionary times, and gave the 
patriots lots of trouble; but I never heard of 
anyone like ‘you being among them, and wouldn't 
believe it if everybody in Washington told me 
so. There is too much real, true politewess in 
you for that, if I do say it to your face.” 

. After expressing this determined unbelief, the 
old lady proceeded to mount the stairs. Maxwell 
did not attempt to detain her: for the object’ of 
his delay had been to obtain an interview with 
Amy; and a glimpse of her going towards the 
Blue Room seemed to promise him the opportu- 
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nity. The portitres of the door were in motion, 
as if someone had passed through, when he 
reached the boudoir; but it was empty. 
Nevertheless Amy herself had retreated into 
that room, wild and feverish with excitement. She 
had heard the title given to Maxwell, and under- 
stood its meaning fur better than the old woman 
he had just left. The knowledge it conveyed 
filled her with dismay. The thought of Moul- 
throp was agony to her; she grew desperate with 
the pain of it. She resolved to seek him out, 
and, while the courage of despair was on her, 
tell him the whole truth, All she wanted at the 
moment was to go with her grandmother, up to 
the mountains, and hide herself there forever. 
Amy had left young Moulthrop lingering 
behind the rest in the dining-room. He might 
be there still, and alone... At any rate, he should 
know what a deceitful creature she had been. 
She found that the dining-room was empty; but 
the need of deeper solitude was on her, and, 
pushing the conservatory-door open, she went 


in among the flowers. She had passed half-way 


down them, when Maxwell, seeing the flutter 
of her garments through the glass, entered also. 
Amy saw him, and, uttering a little cry of dis- 
may, hurried on like a bird trapped in a cage. 

Maxwell followed her, speaking fast and 
rapidly. The girl fled faster, but in a moment 
he was by her side. 

*Why-do you avoid .me, Amy? What have 
I done that you should cry out at the sight of 
me, as if 1 were an enemy ?”’ 

The girl made an effort to turn and pass him; 
but he threw out his arm, and held her. 

* Have I not told you, how dearly, how ten- 
derly I love you? It was but a wild passionate 
word, I know; but you understood, and answered. 
Te no other creature on earth have I ever, or 
can I ever, say it. Answer me again as you did 
then.” 

*«T cannot—oh! I cannot,, That one word was 
treachery to the man I am engaged to—”’ 

Maxwell pushed the girl away from him. 

“The man you are engaged to?” 

Yes,’ she answered, with passionate bitter- 
ness. ‘He loved me, and told me so like an 
honorable man—not being a lord, as I have been 
told you are, for the first time to-night; he was 
not sq lofty that he could not say what was in 
his heart. I was very young, and it seemed a 
great. thing to be loved at all, when—when—” 

Here Amy clasped her hands, tore them apart, 
and went on: 

I was proud, too; and, and devotion was so 
sweet to me, that I hoped to love him—tried to 
love him—with all my heart and strength.’ 


‘* But all the time you loved me, and could not 
help it? , Say this-—only this.’ 

‘Mr, Maxwell—Lord .Maxwell, I am told, is 
the way in which you should be addressed—why 
should you, find pleasure in a confession like 
this? Iam no longer a romantic girl, expecting 
to make conquests over princes or British noble- 
men. Nothing but bonanza heiresses can expect 
to do that, and lam nothing of the kind. My 
father has told meso very often, The man I am 
engaged to knows this, and desired that it 
should be so from the first. I am not a gyeat 
match for anyone.’’ 

As the girl said. this, Maxwell drew his fine 
figure up to its full stature; his eyes kindled 
with proud flashes of disdain; he looked down 
upon Amy so haughtily, that she would have 
shrunk back but: for the fire in her own veins, 

“Your friend——Mrs,. Burbank Norton—has 
kindly given me the same information,’ said 
Maxwell, in a cold calm voice that made Amy's 
heart sink in her bosom. ‘ Because of it, I 
came here, this evening, for the purpose of ask- 
ing you to be my wife. But for the belief that 
you had only love to give me in return for 
love, the passionate words that may yet serve 
to appease your pride a little would never have 
{ been spoken. My title, which you seem to look 

upon as an offense, is: only given in compliment 
‘ to the higher one my father holds. But, worth- 
less as it may be, I have no need of American 
;} gold to maintain that or the woman who may 
honor me by sharing it.” 

Amy dared not lift her eyes. She could only 
murmur : ; 

‘« Forgive me—oh ! forgive me.” 

Then, she waited breathlessly for a reply. 
came, but not in the voice she expected. 

* Forgive me!” 

The girl looked up wildly. It was Moulthrop 
who stood. before her—pale, trembling with 
emotion, but with the light of great sacrifice 
in his eyes. Reaching forth his hands, he drew 
her toward him, and kissed her on the forehead. 

“This gives you freedom, Amy, and with it 
my farewell.’ 

Something more the young man might have 
said; but his voice broke, and, turning away, he 
disappeared as Maxwell had done. 

All that night, Amy Hale walked up and down 
the Blue Room, or, wearied by the exercise, lay 
upon the couch, sometimes smothering her sobs 
in its cushions. At daylight, she crept up the 
stairs, pale, heavy-eyed, and miserable. 

Meantime, a strange scene had transpired in 
} the library below-stairs. 

[T° BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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No. 1—Is a traveling or walking ulster for a} waist by a waistband of heavy ottoman ribbon 


‘young lady, and is made of tweed or lady’s- tied in front, as seen in the illustration. 


‘cloth. Our model calls for a light-gray tweed. : 


Coat- 
: sleeves fulled into a ruffle at the wrist, and orna- 


‘This garment has three plaits on each front; from ; ; mented by a bow of ribbon. The shoulder-cape 


the neck to the waist they are laid and taped 
underneath. The fullness for the back is made 
in the same manner, by laying either three deep 
plaits facing each other at the middle of the back 
from the neck, or two double box-plaits, like a 


Norfolk jacket. 





This fullness is confined at the } 


; has the full shoulder, and is simply stitched or 
bound with coat-braid on the edge. A small 
turn-over collar finishes the garment proper, and 
the cape fastens under with a cravat-bow. This 
same model may be utilized for a morning-dress, 
made of some self-colored flannel or cashmere, 


and tied about the waist with ribbons of a contrast- 

ing color, or to match, as the individual taste 

may decide. Four to four and one-half yards of 

double-fold cloth for an ulster, or eight yards of 

cashmere for a morning-dress. If made of yard- 

wide flannel, ten to twelve yards will be required. 
(448) 
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Three and one-half yards of ribbon for the waist, 
and two yards for neck and sleeves. 


} No, 3, 


No. 2—Is a house-dress for a young lady. 
The skirt and vest are of plaid woolens; the 
waist, sleeves, and drapery of plain camel’s-hair, 





of a color corresponding with the prevailing 
color of the plaid. The skirt is kilted upon 
deep yoke or a foundation-skirt of silesia faced 
on the outside from four to six inches. The 
corsage isa plain round waist, with plaited vest 
of the plaid, The waist proper buttons under this 
vest-front, which is detached from the waist at 
the left side of the neck, A scarf-like piece is 
fitted around the neck, passing in front, finishing 
the sides of the vest: one side is adjusted to the 
corsage, the other is fitted and left open, being 
pinned in place when the dress is put on. The 
drapery in front forms a full puff, gathered to the 
waistband. The hack is looped in irregular putts 


over @ full tournure. No trimming. Coat-sleeves 
with ouffs of plaited plaid, arranged under o 
band of velvet. Velvet waistband and buckle 
completes this stylish costume. Nine yards of 
plaid, and four to five yards of plain material, 
will be required. One-half yard of velvet for 
collar, cuffs, and waistband. 

No. 8—Is a costume of flannel or light 
lady's-cloth, for house or street wear. The skirt 
is straight and rather full; is ornamented simply 
with six tucks, stitched in at regular intervals, a8 
may be seen. The corsage is a very short basque, 
and the drapery is arranged on to it, forming long 
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r-fronts and a full puffed back. High- 
shoulder coat-sleeves, with turned-back cuff of 
velvet. Same for collar: edged with Irish lace, 
for collar and cuffs. Eight yards of lady’s-cloth, 
forty-nine inches wide, will make this costume, 
No. 4.—For a little boy of four to five years, 
we have a stylish suit, consisting of knicker- 
bocker pants and a pretty plaited blouse, which 
opens sideways over a full gathered blouse-waist, 
which is attached to the pants. The suit isimade 
of navy-blue cloth or flannel, faced with white, 
and ornamented with pearl buttons. A waist- 
band of the material fastens at the left side. 
No. 5.—For a girl of five years, we give. a 
pretty garden-costume, suitable for the street, 
composed of jacket,,puffed blouse, tunic, and 
skirt of cinnamon /bdge, trimmed with nastor- 
tlum-brown velvet ribbon, Cuffs and collar of 
the jacket to match, 
No, 6—Another costume for a little girl, is made 
of self-colored cashmere, The skirt is made of 


three kilted flounces, the two lower ones being 
ornamented with ‘loops of velvet ribbon, a shade 
darker than the cashmere. The waist is gathered 





around the neck, back and front, forming a circu- 
lar yoke, Again gathered back and front at the 
waist-ling, The waist opens on the left side, 


Nos. 7 and 8, 


where it buttons diagonally with tiny velvet 
buttons. A bow of loops of velvet ribbon 
finishes the neck at the left shoulder, where the 
bodice fastens. Coat-sleeves with turned-up cuffs 
of velvet, with tiny bows of velvet ribbon. Frills 
of lace at neck and cuffs. A broad sash of the 
cashmere passes around the waist and ties at 
the back, the ends of which are to be hemmed or 
fringed out and knotted. 

No. 7—Is a stylish little wrap for either boy or 
girl of four or five years. Made of twilled cloth, 
and simply trimmed with narrow worsted braid. 
‘Two capes: the upper one only is to be trimmed, 
the lower one is detached and adjustable. Pockets 
and cuffs trimmed with braid. 

No. 8—lIs suitable for a girl only, of six to 
eight years. It is made of cloth. A simple 
sacque-coat, with a large cape, trimmed with a 
quilled ruching of silk or of the cloth pinked on 
the edges. 
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BY MRS. JANE WRAVER, 


Tn the front of the number, we give a pattern 
fora Tea-Cloth Border. . This handsome border is 
fo be carried out with blue and red silks, on 
tither prepared linen or canvas cloth. The 


design may be either worked down the centre, or 
at the sides, or at each end of the cloth, It is an 
easy pattern to work, and produces much effect 
when completed. 





LADY’S AUTUMN WRAP: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY By 


We give here an illustration of an Autumn 
Wrap for a lady. Folded in with the number is 
a SupPLEMENT, With full-size diagrams, from which 
to cut it out, The wrap consists of three pieces, 
viz: 

No. 1.—One Front. 
No, 2.—One SLEEve. 
No. 38.—Haur or Back. 

The corresponding letters, such as A, A, B, B, 
etc., etc., and notches show where they are to be 
joined. The top of the sleeve is gathered so as 
to make the shoulders high. 

For street-wear this wrap may be made of the 
samé material as the dress, or of cloth, ottoman 
silk, or velvet-—in black—and should be trimmed 
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with fur or Astrakan, For opera or concert, the 
wrap should be made of brocaded satin, plush, 
or ottoman silk, either white or Persian goods; 
and should be trimmed with marabout, or fur, or 
chenille fringe. Line the garment with satin of 
a bright color. A bow of ribbon—of satin or 
velvet-—ornaments the back. This is only, how- 
ever, a matter of taste. Many ladies prefer the 
garment without this bow at the back, as more 
elegant. 

We also give, on the Suppiement, three designs, 
in different kinds of embroidery, etc., for a 
description of which see a page further on. These 
designs do not, however, interfere with the dress- 
pattern, given on the Supplement. 





DESIGN IN PATCHWORK, 


BY MRS. 


We give, in the front of the number, a design } lessen. 


in Patchwork, to be used for a border for curtains, 
or for any other purpose that may be appropriate. 
The materials are of dark silks and velvets for 
one side of the border; and, for the other, two 
shades of crimson, or of old-gold and red. The 
design is edged with gold thread, laid on and 
sewed down with very fine scarlet silk; the red 
silk giving a richer effect to the gold ‘than if 
sewed with gold-colored silk. 

The shape of the piece should first be cut out by 
a tinman from a piece of tin: for if stiff paper is 
used, “a4s) of tin, the shape will be sure to 





JANE WEAVER. 


The pieces are not over-sewed, but are 
tacked closely together, the edges just overlaid, 
and then neatly stitched on to a neat muslin back: 
this stitching can be done with a sewing-machine. 
When the whole is joined and stitched, then 
stitch the gold thread on with red silk, or with 
silk of the same color. Another way is, after 
having cut out the pieces, to thickly over-sew 
them together with yellow silk, on the right side 
of the pieces, the seams afterwards to be pressed. 
Or the design may be used in any color you 
please, or for any appropriate purpose: such as 8 
cushion, ottoman, cradle-quilt, etc., etc. 





FRINGED QAPRH. (KNITTING.) 


BY MRS, JANR WRAVER, 


This is made in four or six pieces, according to 
the size required. Wooden needles, No. 7, three- 
quarters of a pound of zephyr. Cast on forty- 
seven stitches; knit.one plain row,, Fringe row: 
Knit one stitch at the beginning and end of row, 
and, for the fringe or loops, pass the wool three 
times around two fingers, and knit the loops thus 
made into the stitch. Knit plain row back, knit 
one stitch, the next two stitches together; knit 





plain till within three stitches of the end of the 
row, then two together, and the last stitch plain ; 
knit plain row back ; continue these rows till you 
have only nine stitches on the needles, then knit 
off. When all the pieces are done, join them 
together with a needle and wool, Crochet any 
edging round the neck, according to fancy; run 
a piece of ribbon to tie, and add buttonstand 
loops down the front. 





CORNER FOR INFANT’S BED-COVER. 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give a very 
pretty pattern for a’ Border For An Infant’s 
Bed-Cover, showing how the corners are to be 
turned, as well as the pattern on the sides. The 
embroidery is in point-lancée and Russian-stitch, 
and is done in wools of different colors, or in 
delicate shades of two tones. of, the same color, 





JANE WEAVER. 


according to faney: the festoons of the border 
require silk and braid. Either fine cloth, flannel, 
or silk may be used for this bed-cover. The 
design, we may add, can be used for table-covers 
or curtains, if preferred, and done in embroidery 
on cloth, plush, linen, bunting, or cheese-cloth, 
etc., etc. 





SLIPPER IN VELVET OR CLOTH. 


BY MRS. 


We give, in the front of the number, printed ; 


JANE WEAVER. 


give it in advance, so as to afford time to work 


in colors, a design for a Slipper, to be worked on ; it for either of the latter two purposes. The 


cloth or velvet. The pattern is a very elegant 
one, and easy to be worked: in. fact, it is rare 
tofind a pattern where so good an effect. can be 
Produced with so little labor, or .at so. little cost, 

slipper would make a very appropriate 
Uirthday, Christmas, or New-Year’s gift. We 


colors, as we give them, are very effective; but 
others may be substituted, if wished—blue or 
crimson cloth or velvet, and gold.or other colored 
silks. Note that the darts on the heel fit on to 
the darts on the slipper, and so carry the pattern 
around, 
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JAVA CANVAS: CROSS-STITCH AND DRAWN-WORK. 


BY MES. 


This combination is. very effective, and, if 


wanted for a chair-back or sofa-cushion, Aida 
canvas would be softer and ‘prettier than Java 
canvas even. 


JANE WEAVER. 


The design is used for the border only, it being 
in alternate squares: the cross-stitch, on both 
open and plain squares, being worked in Turkey 
red and blue cotton. 





MUFF OF VELVET OR PLUSH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav- , quilting, it being much warmer; draw in slightly 
ing of.a pretty Muff, which any. ledy, can: make | the sides of the muff; finishing with a quilling of 
for herself by taking a quarter of a yard of velvet } satin ribbon over a, quilling of black or white 
or plush. Line with satin, and wad with wool, } lace. , A large, bow of satin ribbon ornaments the 
tacking the wool in the lining in preference, to } outside, as-seen. 





DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY, Ero. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Suprremenr folded in with, according to the space to be covered, and may 
this number, not only the newest ‘style. for an {be used for various other purposes besides 8 


autumn wrap, but also three very choice designs 
for embroidery, ete., etc. ‘The manner of work- 
ing these, we now proceed to describe. 

I. Emsromery ror Corner or Tasie-Crors. 
Part of this design is represented as already 
worked, so as to show the stitch; the rest is 
given in outlines, so as to show the pattern. 
The sary may be repeated again and again, 
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table-cloth. 

II. Empkomrry 1x Sirk on Worse, which 
may be used on flannel, cashmere, etc., etc., and 
for almost any article, according to fancy. An 
invaluable pattern. 

IIf. Ovurtixe Emprormery, or in Kensington- 
stitch, for napkin, child’s bib, small table-cloth, 
ete., etc. Appropriate almost anywhere. 





WORK-BASKET: APPLIQUE ON SATIN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
. 


This pretty wicker basket is prettily orna-; draperies fringed iat) the edges, a flower being 
mented with ready-made appliqué designs. It appliquéd on each dtapery. The basket is easily 
is lined with satin, and the outside has plush { made, and at very tle-expense. 
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ALPHABRT FOR MARKING. 





TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This design represents the fourth part of the , whole. When the four pieced, are worked, they 
tobacco-pouch. It is made in cashmere, lined ; are joined together, and the seams are concealed 
with silk, or of chamois-leather, lined in the same } with a fine cord, which is oversewed on. The 
way. The embroidery is done in point-russe, ; point of the pouch is ornamented by. a tassel, 
for the border\ and. palm-leaf ‘patterns. The } made of the Yarious colored gilks, and a.casing of 
tlowers, leaves, aid stems of the spray are done } the silk lining finishes the top, through which s 
in Kensington-stiteh. All are done in éilks of} cord passes to draw the top of the bag. This is 
vr £50 oy giving an Oriental tone to the} an unusually pretty pattern. 
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DESIGN FOR A LAMP-MAT. 


BY MRS. JANBS WEAVER. 


This mat ‘is to be made of two shates of cloth 
or plush ; dark ‘and light blue or garnet aré the 
best colors for the foundation, The outer cirele 
is of the light shade, and it is embroidered. in 
point-russe stitches with three shades of bronze, 
beginning on the outer edge with the light shade, 
and working up to the darker color.. Where the 





covered .by buttonhole-stitch in. gold-color, and 
below that, a row of gold beads. The sprays on 
the inner, circle are done.in filoselle. Shades of 
pink for the flowers; and olive-greens for the 
stems ‘and leaves. ‘The whole is mounted upon 
a card-board back, which is sined with canton- 
flannel. The outer edge is finished with ether 


inner circle and outer one join, the seam is! a tiny fringe or little tassels, or else Gist balls. 
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EDITORS TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Pererson” For 18856, STILL GREATER INDUCEMENTS 
THAN Ever !—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1885, 
on the last page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peter- 


“BasesIn Tux Woop.”—Who does not remember when 
he or she read in childhood, and for the first time, the 
baflad of the “Babes in the Wood,” which is illustrated in 
pe al steel-engraving this month? How the tears 

the two little ones, left alone in the 


son” is both better and cheaper than any magazine of tte. pe eg ‘wandering upand down, hand in hand, 
kind. That the public at large admits the justicd ofthis 
claim is proved by the fact that “ Pete: , w, & 
has had for years, the largest cire 

the United States, or even in 

expense will be spared to 

still. Tts motto is: “Al For 


its styles the newest and m 
plates, printed from steel, 
United States. The dre 
department make it ind 


stories and other articles, 


family that pretends to 
take at least one mag; 

We continue to offer foul ki 
the premium is the u 
Pearl of Price,” or 
Love,” whichever 
premium is a cop ‘ 
another kind, there 
Price,” or “The Lion in 


ments. Only our immense circulation enablég us te do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs, Evorylady will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before her. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 

Somr or THE Pretrizst and most stylish of recent recep- 
tion-dresses are made of nun’s-veiling, with collar and 
cuffs of ogee ga sapphire-blue, or ruby-retl velvet. 

? Ladads 

Tue Newest Campri¢ handkerchiefs have a wide border, 
either blue or pale-red, with a crescent or horseshoe enclos- 
ing the owner’s monogram in the same color in, one corner. 


“ Never Betrer Sarisracrion."—A lady writes that one 
of ‘her club says: “Inever had as'much satisfaction with 
any, magazine as.‘ Peterson’ gives.” 
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‘until at last, with night, they “lay them down and died.” 
‘As > Bp genie aie verses go: 
<8 This oo yma these two pretty babes, 
2 ~ Till death did end their grief; 
“Sn One another's arins they died, 
# “3 wanting relief. 
oat mm ‘these pretty babes 
p rae man receives, 
Sl ~rin epoeee peinfally 
_ Did cover them with leaves.” 
ant ballad is supposed to be about four centuries old. 


The murder of _Kdward the Fourth’s children, at the 


'} instigation of their uncle, Richard the Third, is believed 


to have suggested it, That dreadful deed could not be 
to, daring the lifé of the usurper, in a more direct 
way;'t @isguised as in the ballad, it was recognized at 
once, nd went to every heart, really aiding to bring about 
his downfall. Afterwards, everyone recalled what was said 
of the horrible dreams that had visited the murderer, and 
which the ballad alluded to: 
+ © and now the heayy wrath of God 
- Upon their uncle fell ; 
fearful fiends did haunt his house, 
consqlenoe felt as hell,” 
— 
_, GorTns awe: Sows. —The study of the German lan- 
has become so popular with ladies, and so many of 


our fair subscribers are consequently interested in Goethe 


‘god Schiller, that we devote an article, this month, to those 
two poets: giving, im addition, illustrations of Weimar, 
where they lived, and their homes there, etc., etc. It has 
been ‘well said.that Goethe, mighty as he was in genius, 
was only the poet of the Pagan Renaissance, but that 
Schiller, though intellectually inferior, was morally and 
otherwise the greater, because he was the poet of Nation- 
ality ‘and Independence. 

Ormmn Lapr'e-Macasmnrs, generally, are made up of 
third-rate English stories, copied from English cheap 
periddicals, and which, therefore, cost nothing. “ Peter- 
son” is x Only-one that gives original stories entirely. 

They.are “always: by American authors, and are always 
} paid for liberally. In everything, in short—stories, steel- 
plates, fashions, etc., etc.—we giv the best, regardless of 
expense. “Always forward” is our motto. 


Watstooats are daily increasing in favor. The bodices 
worn with these are tight-fitting at the back, but from 
the sides they fly open like a man’s jacket. This is also 
Yery conveniént ‘to invalids, as the waistcoat may be made 
separate from the bodice, and laced up at the back. . 

“Tue ‘VeILep SindEr.”—This story narrates a real 
incident; .as we are aséured ‘by the fair writer, who had 
the, incident from the lips of Jenny Lind herself. 

Brack Vetver Doc-Cortars, without ends, are once 
more Worn round the ueck, ae also black velvet wristlets 
to match, 
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Tae Prart-or 'Prrcg,” Ai ComPAnron 10 “THE GOLDEN 
Girt.”—The’ illustrated ‘volume of poetry, “The Golden 
Gift,” which we issued this year, as @ premium’ for getting up 
dubs, has proved'so popular that we have determined to 
publish a companion to it, for 1885, to be called’ “The' Pearl ; 
of Price.” The-latter will be-of the same #ize ab ‘the : 
“Gift,” printed on ‘a’ siinilar page, illustrated ‘with’ the 
fame number of engravings, and ‘will be bound in the same 
elegant manner. The difference’ will ‘be that’ wiiilé’ the 
writers in the “Gift” were all English poets, those fn the 
“Peart” will all be American oties.’ The engravings, also, 
will be entirely different. Every lady who has thé “Gift” 
ought to have this companion-volume' besides thousands 
of others: in fact, it ought to be in every house.’ 

We shall also have a large-size steel-plate for'a premium, 
go that persons getting wp clubs can have it, if they prefer 
itto the!“ Pearl.” The size is twenty-one by twenty-deven 
inches, The picture is entitled “The Lion’ In Love,” and 
is a capital affair. It -wonld frame ames wl for the 


Seip: willl cleo ‘gpa; for’ enan We-the dike eats don 
ot the magazine for 1885; and, for large clubs, an extra 
copy, as. well as the “ Pearl” and * The Lion Fn'Love.” It 
fs not too soon to begin to get up your clubs for 1885. Send 
for @ specimen to canvass with. Be firet in the field. 
Wuat I¢ Canson-Paren?—A correspondent asks us this 
question, saying that it'is continually referred’ to,'in ‘our 
“Work-Table,” as the best. thing for tracing patterns: 
Carbon-paper, we reply, is the ordinary tracing-paper, and 
comes in three colors—red, blue, and black ; it got its name 
because, originally, it was always ‘black. In using. it, 
place the colored side next to the material upon which the 
pattern is to be traved; then place on the paper the’ pattern 
you want to transfer; next, with a sharp-pointed hard 
pencil, go over the entire pattern, and, upon removing’ the 
paper, the pattern will be found to have been transferred 
upon the material. Care ‘nist be taken’ to have ‘the 
material, the transfer-paper, and the pattern, all fastened 
down securély upon a drawing-bourd or flut table, 80 that 
the papers will not slip: and’ do not press with the fingers 
upon the work, or the impression Will be made upon the 
stamped material, and make the work look soiled. A sheet 
of tracing-paper will last a long time with ‘care. “It is the 
easiest way of ‘transferring simple patterns upon smooth 
material, but is not so good for rough goods—like mummy- 
cloth, etc. Ask for tracing-paper'when you go to a shop, 
as the term “carbon-paper” does not seem to be so gefer- 
ally known. Almost anywhere, where embroideries are 
dealt in, or patterns stamped, it can be bought. 

“Tue Best Lapy’s-MaGazine.”—The Watertown (Mass.) 
Enterprise says of this magazine: “It is altogether the 
best of the lady’s-books: the costly steel-engravings are 
works of the highest art; and everything about it te1ids to 
make it the most complete magazine of its kind published.” 

Tue Prosperity or THE COUNTRY was never greater 
than at present. . The crops are immense this year: andthe 
crops are the basis of all wealth, Even the ctoakers now 
concede that, for several years to come, general prosperity 
is assured. 





BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE bracelets apd necklaces ; 
can be made by stringing melon-seeds on strong silk-twist, ( f 
or “patent-thread,” using a short’ strong needle. | If a gilt | 
bead is put on, between each seed, it. adds greatly to the ; 
effect. 


“Cannot Do Wrrnout It.”—A lady writes: “We have ; 
taken your magazine, in.our family, for a number of years, 
sud like it better every year:’ we cannot do without ft.” 


A Very BaititAnr ARray.—Our novelets for next year 
will be unusually brilliant, In addition to those by Mre. 
Anh 8. Stephens anid Frank Lee Benedict, and the one by 
Mrs. John Sherwood; are those by Mrs. M. Sheffey Peters 
and Miss Alice Bowman, the talénted author of “Creole 
Blossoms.” Lastly, there is the humorous story by “Josiah 
Allen's Wife,” showiiig “How The World Was Burnt Up.” 
The series not only varies—from grave to gay, from the 
highest dramatic interest to the cl of society-sketches 
but each novelet is the’ very’ best’ of its kind. 


ee 





“Our “DursePatrenns.”—We have always maintained 
that, ‘on ‘the whole, the full-size dress-patterns which we 
give are the most convenient for the maker, as Well as the 
most stylish. On this point we are constantly receiving 
lettera, of which a recent one says: “The patterns are just 
splendid; the Gorsage-basque, in your last, could not be 
made ‘to fit any ‘nicer if I had been there to have it 
measured)” 

Learntne the Trora.—A lady, writing for a specimen, 
says: “I have several persons promised already for my club, 
and, athong them, some who were subscribers to ——” (of 
course, we suppress the name) “but they are so disappointed 
in that book, that they want to take ‘Peterson’ instead.” 

Lace Coviars, Feitza, Onemiserres, aNd Janors con- 
tinue to be worn, and have not changed shape. Colored 
silk handkerchiefs are aléo still worn round the neck, for 
out-of-doors, especially for the morning. 


No Ormer Macazine of equal merit is as low-priced as 
“Peterson.” No other is as cheap to club-subscribers, No 
other gives premiums really ee good, for so little work. Get 
up a club, therefore, for 1885, 


Risson.. Bows on the, shoulders gain favor every day, 
Not very young ladies substitute passementeric épaulettes, 
which stout figures, whatever be their age, should adopt, 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Biz Centuries of Work and Wages, The History of English 
Labor. By James’ E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 1 vol., 8vo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons,—Whether the condition 
of the day-laborer is better or worse than it formerly was 
is a question that has been hotly discussed by philan- 
thropists during the past, generation, In this work we 
have an attempt, for the first time, honestly to solve the 
problem. Mr. Rogers, already well known for his History 
of Agriculture and Prices, has gathered together here, 
from the béoks of tlie’ English colleges and other authentic 
sources, an overwhelming mass of evidence to show that 
the condition of the workingman has been steadily falling 
for nearly four centuries—that is, that his wages, measured 
by their purchasing-power, has been declining. 

Self-Raised. By Mrs. Emina D. E. N. Southworth, 1 vol,, 
12mo. ‘Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Mrs, South- 
worth is one of thore writers who will always retain their 
popularity’: for her novels, or rather ‘romances, are not 
essays, but stories, “first, last, and all the time,” as every- 
thing of the kind should be, The action never ceases, 
the interest never flags; she passes from mirth to pathos, 
from despair to happiness; and this being what attracts 


‘ nine readers out of ten, she ‘will always have readers. 


The Baby's Grandmother. By L. B. Wolford. 1 vol., 12mo, 
New’ York: ‘Henry Holt 4 Co.—One of the very best stories 
that has appeared this’ year, or that is likely to appear. It 


¢ is quite neatly printed, fu clear legible type. 
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OUR ABM-CHAIR. 

“For Wat SHALL Wr Susscripe?”—This is the quee- 
tion that every lady is asking herself at, this.time of the 
year. The answer is: “ For Peterson, of course.” No other 
magazine, as all the newspapers unite in saying, combines 
so many merits, and such varied ones, for so small a price, 
says the Lancaster (Pa,) Examiner: “The best and cheapest 
published.” Says the Auburn (TIL) Citizen: “How such e 
magazine can be supplied for only two dollars a year, and 
much less to clubs, is @ miracle; we can, only explain, the 
fact by an enormous circulation.” Says the Dutch Flat 
(Cal.) Times: “The very best writers are employed,and the 
fashions are complete to perfection.” Says the Wahpeton 
(Dakota) Gazette: “This is the great two-dollar Phila- 
delphia magazine: stories, engravings, fashion-plates, all 
ef uncommon. excellence,” Says the Waynesville (Ohio) 
News: “Improves as year after year passes over its head, 
and always irreproachable in ite literature.” Says the 
Logan (Kansas) Freeman: “Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, is the 
fashio' pondent in Paris; and ‘ Peterson’ is the only 
magazine that keeps a correspondent there: bence,, the 
fashions are always the latest and most stylish,” Says the 
Clarksville (Tenn,) Chronicle; “The stories in the Sep- 
tember number are unusually good, even for ‘ Peterson,’ 
and range from love-stories, like ‘Lord Avalon,’ to, comic 
ones like ‘Juba at the Wake,’ and tragic ones like ‘Creole 
Blossoms,’ The steel-engraving is perfectly idyllic.” Says 
the Newberry (8. C.) Herald: “Every lady who appreciates 
the beautiful should haye ‘Peterson’; we advise all who 
are not in receipt of it to become subscribers, at once.” 
These notices come, as will be seen, from every section of 
the country. They represent the past. But the future 
will be far better. In 1885, “Peterson” will surpass even 
itself. Its motto is: “Always forward.” 


Op Frrenps.—Of the many articles of dress presented 
to the ladies this season for their consideration, we notice 
as the foremost our old friend, the “ Nonpareil Velveteen,” 
which has proved such an addition to the many desirable 
fabrics for costumes during the past three seasons. The 
new goods this autumn present a very large array of 
colors, many of them of very beautiful shades; and we 
feel assured that our lady-readers need not look further 
in order to satisfy their most exacting taste. These goods, 
as presented this season, show great impr t—alth 
this seemed almost impossible—and are now placed on the 
market as unsurpassed by any velveteen in the world. 








Horsrorp’s Actp Prospnate is a preparation of the phos- 
phates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, in such form as to 
be readily assimilated by the system. Descriptive pamphlet 
sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepicat Borany—Or rue Gagpen, Freip, anp Fors.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M.D. 

No. VITI.—Srrarmint—SarsararinLa—Sr, Joun's Wort. 

I—SpraRnMint—Mentha viridia, Distinguished from pep- 
permint by its lighter green colorand terminal long taper- 
ing spike of flowers to a point. 

This species of mint is that which is, or’ was, employed 
in the preparation of a seductive beverage, known as the 
“mint julep” of old Virginia, in times past—a combina- 
tion the value.of which is at least equivocal, This isa 
valuable domestic remedy for the relief of nausea, etc. 
Mothers should cover any-size wide-mouthed bottle, filled 
with eight ounces of the green herb, with one pint of dilute 
alcohol or Holland gin. It is fit to use im one week, Dose, 





five drops toa teaspoonful, It is a most agreeable stimu- 
lant and carminative—kindly ived by the st h, It 
is one,of our, most certain vegetable diuretics. Mothers 
will find it convenient and prompt in any uvinary difficul- 
ties of her children, in sick stomach, flatulent colic, otc, 
Give the medicine in sugared water, andigive freely. The 
warm or hot sitz-bath will assist in obstinate cases. 

IL—SarsaPaRitLa—S, smilax. There are many species of 
sarsaparilja, foreign and native. The false (Aralia nudicaw- 
is) and the true grow abundantly in this country; but 
much the langer quantity is imported from Vera Cruz, the 
Bay of Honduras, etc, Whether any of the species possess 
any, medicinal value is a mooted question, though from 
what has been claimed for this agent—as to its efficacy—in 
the past, both by the profession, quacks, and common peo- 
ple, one would think, that mankind should cease to suffer 
and rarely die, It was glorified through Swaim’s Panacea, 
by professional endorsement, as well as through old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s sarsaparilla-syrup, and a host of others 
who have followed in their wake. And yet I, like the late 
Prof. Dunglison, after many years’ observation and experi- 
ence, think it—per se—a worthless therapeutical article. 
All medicinal value in the various combinations, in the 
market or drug-stores, results from the sugar, iodide of 
potassium, and other mineral salts, which possess real merit. 
Prof. D., at the almshouse clinics in '42-'45, declared that 
he -had fed patients with a few ounces of loaf-sugar per 
diem, and to a similar class he had administered the syrup 
of sarsaparilla for a long time, and he ever failed to seo any 
difference in the effect upon them, This syrup makes a good 
vehicle through which other medicines of a taste 
may be administered. If combined with yellow dock, 
elder, poke, pipsissewa, etc., it may possess decided altera- 
tive virtues in scrofula and glandular affections, otherwise 
not, me judice. 

IIl—St. Joun’s Wort—Hypericum perforatwm. Sepals 
five, Petals five, oblique or unequal-sided, biack dotted; 
stamens numerous; flowers. yellow. Stems one to two 
feet high, often several from the same root. Conspicuous 
in old fields, pastures, and roadsides in June. This is a for- 
eigner, and regarded as.a worthless and troublesome weed. 
When the writer was,a boy, farmers attributed certain scabs 
and cutaneous sores among cattle, especially horses with 
white noses and feet, to this articlé, and, in consequence of 
this assumption, white-nosed or white-footed horses, and 
even cows, sold at lower prices. But while the herb con- 
tinues.as plentiful as ever, the peculiar complaint seldom 
now manifests itself, proving for the thousandth time that 
conclusions are too hastily assumed. 

In 1842, the St. John’s Wort totally failed to appear in 
Chester county and in many parts of the State. But after a 
few years it became as abundant as ever, and so continues. 
The lobelia plant :possesses such vagaries—some seasons 
being quite abundant, then difficult to find. The St. John’s 
Wort is introduced to advise mothers to pick enough of the 
yellow blossoms to fill loosely a pint jar or bottle, cover 
with sweet oil, place in the sun for a few days, and she has 
@ nice.red oil, This oil isthe most valuable local’ applica- 
tion in cases of bruises, to prevent discoloration from a blow 
about the, face, eyes, etc. Wet a piece of canton-flaunel 
and apply immediately, and renew every few hours. 
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| The. centrals, read downward, name a delightful means 
Sinaia Mow... Wutr-Poor- Win. 
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FLORICULTURE.,. 

Tus, Growine or Buiss.—There is a widespread idea— 

we might almost call it a vulgar error—among amateur 
growers, that hyacinths grown in water are useless after 
their flowering season is over. This is not the case. The 
bulbs, if transplanted to the open garden, will bloom season 
after season. 
_ The old-fashioned plan of growing hyacinths in glasses 
4s, still in favor; ,we, will, therefore, take it first in order. 
A good bulb should be solid, hard, and heavy; it need 
Mot necessarily,be large, , We confess to.a personal prefer- 
ence for single flowers in hyacinths; but, nevertheless, 
the double blooms are very beautiful. 

Hyacinths, to be grown, in, glasses, shouldbe placed in 
the glass,20 low, as almost, but not quite, to touch the 
Water; if the, bulb be small, and does not fit the neck of 
the glass, piece of stout,card-board may be cut to fit the 
Blass, anda round, hole cut in the card-bvard for the bulb 
to fitinto. .As.soon as.the bulbs are in the glasses, they 
hould be placed in a dark cupboard for five or, six ,weeks— 
sthat is,until the glass is full of roots. By this time, the 
deaves and flower-buds will have begun to grow. They 





will be very pale, from having been grown in the dark ; 
but, this is.of no consequence, as they will soon gain their 
natural colors when brought into the light. 

As soqn.as the bulbs have made plenty of root, they may 
be put into the position or place where it is desired they 
shall flower ;) they, will soon come into bloom in the warmth 
of an ordinary sitting-room. . The old-fashioned tall straight 
glasses, are very) low in. price, but. not nearly so pretty as 
the new designs. The triple glass.is well adapted for the 
display of three good blooms, and may form the centre of 
8 pretty arrangement of ferns or handsome foliage-plants 
on a small circular table... The narcissus is sometimes 
grown in water; but it is too tall in the flower-stem.to 
look, well, It does much better grown in good soil in 
& pot; in fact, we do not grow many hyacinths, even in 
glasses—not more than half a, dozen or so, just to place 
where wanted here and there. The greater number of our 
bulbs are grown im groups, in pote and rustic stands. We 
group three hyacinths or three narcissuses in a pot, the same 
number of, large tulips, or five of the dwarf kind, What- 
ever the receptacle in which: they.are grown, there must 
be ample drainage, and the soil: must be good, light, and 
rich. In the country, suitable compost, as it is. called, may 
often,be obtained from, woads; in town, the best way is to 
get a bushel, or half a bushel, according to the number of 
bulbs to be grown, from a murseryman or florist, stating, 
of course, the description!of plant for- which the soil is 
required, After potting the bulbs, they: may be put in 
a dry cellar, attic, or ont-building, or any placé where they 
can stand in a deep box, and, be, covered aifoot deep with 
cocoanut fibre refuse; which can be bought cheap. All 
the, bulbs must haye @ thorough soaking when planted, 
and will require no, further attention for a month or 
longer. The cocoanut-fibre, may be removed a little now 
and again, to see what progress the bulbs are making, and, 
as they push up leaf and bud, they, may be removed to the 
quarters in which they are to bloom. « 

Crocuses do not do,well in sitting-rooms. It is easy to 
have them in flower in the open ground in March; and 
they do not take kindly to forcing. If wanted in-doors, 
a clump from the open garden, which has progressed suffi- 
ciently towards maturity to have the flower-buds well 
displayed above the leaves, may be taken up, potted, and 
placed ina, window forthe short time it will be in per- 
fection. The beautiful scille-siberica does capitally in a 
pot, and a few of these exquisite little bulbs should always 
be potted up for the spring display in the sitting-room. 

To, obtain ‘the full effect from a collection of bulbs in 
bloom, they should be intermixed. with ferns and. other 
leafy subjects. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


NED EE « 
MEATS, 


Pork and Beans-—One quart of navy-beans, one-half 


pound of pickled pork, two teaspoonfuls of thickly-mixed 


mustard, one large tablespoonful of 1 Soak the 
beans in tepid water all night.. Next day, change the 
water, place them on the fire, and boil them a few minutes, 
not long enough to crack them, drain them, place them 
in a bean-pot or deep earthenware-pan, nearly bury the 
pork in the middle of, the beans, add the wustard, molasses, 
pepper and «alt, with enough water to cover the whole, If 
they become too dry, add a teacupful of water when they 





are half done, Serve with Boston brown-bread, 


Fried. C hickens.—Wash your chickens, cut them in pieces, 
season them with, pepper.and salt. Have in a pan some hot 
butter and lard mixed; dust some flour over each piece, 
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and‘fry them slowly till 6f @ bright‘brown on both sides; ) them crisp, and afterwatds ‘before the fire. THGy ith be 


take them up, put a little water in the pan, add some butter 
rolled in flour to thicken’ the gravy, and more pepper and 
alt .foquired. sol pet Hee rata tet terse 
for frying. - 

Cold oase Bef, Made into Beveled al vie sain or 
the bone, and put on the bohe -to stew, with ‘a little water, 
popper, salt, tad: celery ot oslery-seed.| Chop up the cold 
meat véery fine, | Strain the gravy, thicken it with @ very. 
little four. Put the minced meat in just before 'you serve,. 
and heat it thoroughly, but do not couk it. Mutton, veal, 
STE ot Pree Pe enener SNEED HEE 

. ‘eo pmseierts!! 

Pan -Dowdy.—Fill @ pudding-pan' with idl plow, 
quartered, and cored, Covertlie ‘top with a crust rolled: 
out of light bread-dough, make‘ holé in ‘the lid, and set 





the pan in‘@ brick oven, After it has'cooked; lift the crust 
nd add molasses or brown sugar, @ little powdered cinna- 
mon and nutmeg to taste, also one tablespoonfal of butter. 
Stir it well, cut the crust iuto‘square bits, mix'all together, 
cover it with e large plate; return it to the oven for three 
or four hours, ‘Serve hot,: A’ pan-dowdy may be ‘baked 
in a stove-oven, in which) case the. apples had better’ Be 
stewed, and the crust baked separately, then mix all 
together and bake two. hours, 

Baked Indian Pudiling.—Mix ‘three gills of Indian meal, 
one gill of wheat-flour, one gill of molasses, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half-teaspoonful of powdered ginger, one tea- 
spoonful of powdered cinnaimon, and the grated peel! of 
one lemon, Pour over all one quart of boiling milk, stir 
well, and, when a little cooled, add six eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, and one pound of stoned raisins, dredged with flour, 





toasted, first on one side and then the other, to dry tliem. 

- Boston’ Broii-Bread.—One pint of tepid “water, two gills 
of wheat-flour, one pint of “rye-meal, one pint of Indian 
meal, half a pint’ of’ milakses, Oné“atid:a half gills smart 
yeast, one teaspdonfhl salt,\oue smell teaspoonful carbon. 
ate of soda; mix well, pour it into a tell: straight-sided 
mold with a tight cover. Let it rise three. or four hours, 
Steam or boil it for four or five hours. Remove the cover, 
and set it in a moderate even te dry for half an hour, 
Serve hot in slices, . 

Corn-Cakes.—Take one pint of. ‘corn-meel, one quart of 
sour milk, four eggs, well beaten, two, tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and soda enyugh to sweeten the milk, Mix all well 
together, and bake in pans. To ‘have any comn-cake, with 
eggs, light, the eggs must be well beaten. When saleratus 
is used, it is always desirable to dissolve it thoroughly 
before adding it to any preparation of corn-meal, 

Frosting for Cakes, Etc.—White of an egg, six heaped 
tablespdonfuls of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of lemon- 
juice; beat one spoonful of.sugar with white three min- 
utes; then another, and soon; Jastly, add lemon-juice, and 
beat until the froth is very, stiff, and can be cut with a 
knife. 

Soft Ginger-Cake. —Qne pint of. molasses, three eggs, four 
cupfuls of flour, oné cupful of sour cream, one cupful of 
butter and lard mixed, one teaspoonful of saleratus dis- 
solved in the cream, spices according to the taste, 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fic, 1.—Hovse-Dress, or Green Sitx. The skirt is 


—or dried peaches or apples, well Washed and dried in the } short, and opens in front over a false skirt of green embroid- 
sun, may be substituted. Seald a bug, flour it, and boil the } ered velvet. The bottom I slightly scalloped, and has a 


pudding in it, leaving plenty of space for it to swell. Boil 
five hours, and serve with wine-sauce. 


narrow knife-plaiting aroubd the edge. The sides of the 
overdress are also embroidered, The bodice is half-high, 


Plum-Pudding—Onepownd of breadcramb brown or }and is pointed at the waist, both back and front. The 
white, one! pound of currants cleaned and washed, one \ sleeves are of black jetted lace, with green silk cuffs. 


pound of raisins stoned, one pound of sultanas, one-half 


Fig. 11.—Visttine-Dress, oF WINt-CotoOreD VELYsr, 


pound of candied peel, one pound of moist sugar; one pound ; Compryep Wirn A Sort Srairep OrrentAL SILK. The 
of beef-suet, a little nutmeg, one ounce of ground ginger, ° ; bottom of the skirt is scalloped, and has a knife-plaiting of 
the juiceiof one lemon and the grated rind, one-half pound ; the Oriental silk around the bottom, The bodice, sleeves, 
of flour, four eggs with ‘milk sufficient to mix, one tea- } and draped tunic are of thé Oriental silk. The jacket is of 
spoonful ‘of carbonate of soda and half of tartaric acid, $ wine-colored velvet, trimmed with bullion fringe. Bonnet 


mixed first in the crumb and flour; boil for six or eight ; 


hours; add one glass of rom and one of brandy. 

Another Phen-Pudding—One pound of bread grated, one 
pound of apples finely chopped, one and one-half pounds of 
sugar, two and one-half pounds of currants, two pounds of $ 
raisins, one-half pound of candied peel, one-quarter’ pound , 
of almonds chopped fine, one small nutmeg grated, half 
pound of suet, one-quarter pound of flown, seven eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten to a froth, half-pint of brandy. 
The above ingredients will make about six) puddings; 
bofl about four hours, 

Coffee Cream.—Dissolve two ounces of isinglass.in just { 
enough water to cover it; put to half a pint of cream, one 
teaspoonful and a half of very strong clear coffee, with 
powdered: sugar; let it. just boil, leave it standing till 
nearly cold, then pour it into a — and, when quite set, 
turn it out. 

German Puffs—One tablespoonfal a fine flour, teacup of 
milk, two eggs; beat up the whites and’ yolks separately ; 
then mix all together, Bake in small cups, 

CAKES, 
Oatmeal Cakes.-—Pat a pound of oatmeal into a bowl, take 








of black velvet, with a/ ie pomipon of the color of the 
overdress, 

Fie, 11.—Hovse- eet or Mauve SILK, ror AN ELp- 
ERLY Lavy. . The skirt has a narrow ruffle of the silk at the 
bottom; above this is a flounce of white lace, Then the 
skirt is put on in a deep but_not full puff; then another 
row of lace, and above this is another puff. The train is 
quite plain, meets in front, and is drawn back to form small 
paniers. The bodice has a slight fullness in‘ front, and is 
edged with revers of embroidery. The sleeves are trimmed 
with lace, like the flounces, and’ there is a standing collar 
of lace, with a fall of ‘the samie at the neck. The lace cap 
is trimmed with mauve ribbons. 

Fic. tv.—Hovse-Dr'tss, Or Biacx Sattn. The front 
of the skirt is cut out in large scallops; which fall over 
riffies of White lace. The paniérs meet at the point of the 
bodice in front, dind are fasténéd wndér the narrow square 
train, Which-is edged with white lace. The square-cut 
bodice is three-quarters high ‘at’ the back, and is trimmed 
with folds of white lice. Short puffed sleeves. 

Fro. v.—Watkine-Dress, of DakK-Brown VELVETEEN 
AND AtMoND-Cororep Casmere. The bottom of the vel- 


one pint of boiling) water, with one-half ounce of salt } veteen skirt is*trimmed with a broad band of beaver fur. 
butter or lard melted in it to make the cakes crisp; pour } 3 "The bodice and sleeves are of the velveteen, and the latter 
this boiling over the meal, stirring it as quickly as possible | have beaver cuffs. ‘The overdress is of the cashmere, falling 
into a dough; turn: it out upon a baking-board) roll it out $ very low on the right side, and draped high up on the hip 
until it isas thin as it can be to hold together; stamp it } on the left side, It falls loose from the shoulder on the 
into; small round cakes; place them ina griddle to niake { right side; and has a large cullir of fur, which ends in @ 
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the Yett sae of ‘the Watse:’ Hat or almona- 
felt, faced and trimmed with brown’ Velvet, ‘Long 
lored feather. 
1.—WaLkine-Durss. ‘The redingote is Of dark- 


rm cloth, is double-breasted, and ‘has a cape of « shade 


plush darker than thie coat,’ eS at, 
with dark-gray plush and g 
vit.—WaLi .RING- RNS, OF DArx-Gi 


ihe tet: renin and ctiffe of fur, Pio 

With green silk. 

“Pie. vill —Hovsk-Dritss, OF Inon-Griy aac aise? 

The skirt in front is laid in box and side its, The back’ 

fills ih straight folds. * The tunic, whith cFosses the ‘front, 

isfull and gathered fh folds under the back-drapery.” The 

Voilice is pointed back and front, and has collar aid cliffs of 
-fed velvet. 

Fig. 1x.—Hovse-Dress, of MAUVE SILK, BROCADED IN A 
Dieter Suave, AND Mavve Casumene. The ‘Vest is of 
the brocaded silk, as is the round underskirt. The camel’s- 
wait OVerdress forms a fichu’ on the right side, and 18 fas- 
télied with buttons on the left side. The ‘back is plaited 
wd puffed. Collar and cuffs of the darkest shade of mauve 
velvet. 


¥ro. X.—WALKING-Dress, Or Brown OrfomAN Tween, 
finipk> Wire’ Viiver or’A Darker ‘Suave. The skirt 
tad basque ate of the striped’ ottoman tweed. The full 
tinic is of plain brown dttoman, and is pointed in front. 
The basque is open in thé centre of the back, and cut away 
in front,’ The jacket is of dark-brown velvet, and the 
whole is trimmed with brown marabout. Large hat, of 
dark-brown velvet, trimmed with a loiig brown plume. 

Fig, X1.—MANTILLA, OF SICILIENNE, Empossep With 
Vauver, It fits the figure closely, back and front, has the 
desve cut in the mantle, and is trimmed with black’ lace. 
‘Fra, x11.—Piven Merv, with satin: frilis at either end, 
aid « large bow of satin ribbon on the top. 

Fig. X111.—Wa kine-Dress, or Dark-Bius Casumere. 
The skirt is edged with @ ‘narrow knife-plaiting, and 
tucked, ‘The tunic'is foll-and draped at the sides, and falls 


on either side of the plaited skirt, Small mantle of séal- } 


skin, made’ with high shoulder-sesins; Toque of seal-skin, 
with bird-of-paradise feather. 

Pio. x1v.—Prrenine, oF Seat-Skrx, made with the ends 
toturn up and forin a muff. Tt is’ trimmed with beaver, 
hase beaver, orn and is tied at hs Waa with brown 
fatin ribbon.” 

Fic, xv.—CoLLAR AND Ti, oF LINEN, sprigged’' with 
pink rosebuds, 

Fio. xvi.~-Bonnet, or Jetrep Lace, trimmed with a 
Tosette of black satin ribbon and a black aigrette. 

Fie. xvii.—Boynet, or Biack Vetver, trimmed with 

roses, 

Fie. xvim1.—Bonnet, oF Brown TULLE over Baown 
Batty, trimmed with clusters of nasturtiums. 

“Fis, x1x.—New-Styiz Suox, with rather low heel, and 
buttoning on the side. 

“GeneRaL Remarks.—Tailor-made dresses are still very 
Popular, They are usually made of a cloth of a light 
Weight, but are also made of cashmere or heavy camel’s- 
hair, These suits should consist of three pieced: the skit; 
With the tunic attached, the bodice, and the jacket. This 
last is most important, as no cloth dress is warm enough for 
outdoor winter-costumy, without the jacket, ‘in our cold 
climate, Braiding is still used for many of these 
though many are also made without it. The skirts should : 
tot be mach draped, as the weight of so much cloth is objec- 
tionable. The basques may be pointed in front, with tathér 
thort squaré habit-basqhes at the ®ack, and the jacket ; 





; 


as the back—this is the English style—or it may be close- 
fitting’ at the back, and'logse in front, which is the Fretiel 
style, 

Dresses . of sitk, satin, cashmere, "ec., which are not madé 
in tailor - fashion, are more. draped, have fuller skirt- 
trimming, and have the’ bodice less severe-Iooking. Any 


~} kkind ‘of plaiting: on ‘akirte is fashionable. Silver, woven 


with ‘braid’ of the ‘color ‘of the ‘dress, is very popular for 


s trimming” oloth, or any k kind of woglen dresses. Some of 


new “have two or three ‘ruffles or plaited 
flounces extend ing fromthe waist to the bottom of the 
at die with a rather’ ‘deep flounce in front, and a long full 
pal bites ioe falting to this flounce, * 

‘All drapery is worn high ‘onthe hips. 

“Lace is algo still very much used ; but, for winter, will be’ 
confined principally to dresses worn in the house, 

When skirts are made of ‘material, they are usually 
rate plain, with only a harrow knife-plaiting at the bottom, 

t they are figured, or if made of plain material, they are 
sometimes tucked, or have bias folds, Which are lined, and 
not made ¢ouble, 

The Princess dress is popular with some people, This is 
cut Ike @ polonaise at the back, but opens in front over an 
underskirt. 

Except the tailor-made dresses, many of the newest cos- 
tumes are made of two or three materials, velvet onteting 
very largely into the trimmings. Sometimes the same 
colors are use of different materials, Frequently one 
material will be plain and the other figured. 

Bodices can be either plain or full, as suits the figure 
of the wearer. Waists may be made with basques, or worn 
round with belts, 

Shoulder-seams are still short, 80 as to bring the sleeve 
high up on the shoulder; but the sleeves are not made so 
full, nor gathered so high, as was the fashion last winter. 

Collars of dresses are Worn high ‘and close about tlie 
throat. 

Chenille, jet lace, and fringe, as well as braid, are all worn 
as trimmings. 

Long cloake will be worn during thé winter, for they are 80 
comfortable and useful. The shorter wraps are, however, 
very fashionable, Many of them come not much below the 
waist at the back, and have long mantilla ends in front. 
These small wraps necessitate warmer dresses. For ordi- 
nary use, the long cloth ulster is admirablé, Velvet, silk, 
satin, plush, and cloth are all employed for mantles, cloaks, 
étc., etc, 

Bonnets are still small, and all persons do not find those 
with pointed fronts becoming ; so the capote, with very short 
strings, still holds its own. But the style is almost entirely 
a matter of individual taste. Velvet, felt, lace, satin, etc., are 
all popular, and feathers, birds, chenille, and gilt or silver ” 
braid are used as trimmings. The vélvet ribbon, sd popu- 
Tar for trimming, is usually made into a rosette or cockade, 
and worn almost on the front of the bonnet. 

Hats with rather high crowns and narrow brims are the 
favorites. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
: Rue pes Petits Caamps. 

The winter bonnets, so far, ure exceédingly pretty and 
tasteful, The capote-shape is the one most in vogue, and 
the most fashionable bonnets are very small—far smaller 
even than they were last winter. The chief difference this 
year is in'the crowns, which are made high and narrower, 
and are generally covered with flat folds of the material 
of which the bonnet is composed. In felts, or in the new 
fabrics of chenille or gold braid, the set crown is still to be 
seen. The front of the brim, in some of the new bonnets, 


Way be either close-fitting, with seams in the front’ as well : is formed into a sharp peak, the space withinside being 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





side of one of these small bonnets, The curled emorald- 
Green feathers of the peacock’s train, are a good deal 
employed, in combination with a small tropical bird with 

plumage: Hats are now shown with very 


such as a pair of blue-birds, a flight of canary-birds, and 
even » fox's head and brush. Some few hats are shaded 
with masses ox sweeping ostrich-plumes; but that style of 
trimming, though picturesque and graceful, has lost its 
novelty, and is.tuo expensive to retain its popularity, 

The newest jackets of the season, as designed by Worth, 
ere short and tight-fitting. They are in light cloth, bor- 
dered with a wide band of silk passementerie of the sume hue 
as the cloth, and laid over a wider band of silk velvet in 
some rich contrasting color. Thus, a jacket in gray cloth 
edged with gray passementerie is finished with ruby velvet. 
These jackets are also made in small-figured funcy velvets 
\ tn subdued colors. One of the most stylish of these new 
materials has a pattern of very minute pale-blue forget- 
me-nots on an old-gold ground, Another, in dark-garnet 
velvet, is sprinkled all over with minute dots in white 
floss-silk, which look like unmelted snowflakes, Amongst 
Worth's new materials are figured velvets, showing large 
aquare blocks of black velvet on a ground of moss-green or 
golden-brown satin; these, when made up with plain satin 
to match the ground, are extremely striking and stylish, 
A rich new material is in alternate, stripes of change- 
able satin or silk,and solid velvet in a contrasting hue: 
golden-brown velvet stripes alternating with scarlet silk, 
and. dark-ruby velvet with steelgray satin, Another 
elegant fabric is in of castor-brown velvet and 
satin alternately, and is at wide intervals with 
yellow carnations, A solid striped velvet, in strong con- 
»trasting colors, is algo in vogue for combination with the 
plain velvets, The new colors, so far this season, are 
merely variations of the old tints, such as a paler and 
warmer shade of garnet, and a brighter one of moss-green 
inclining to the olive. Dark-green and copper-color are 
also very popular, the former being much used for velvet 
suits. In the new garnet, Worth has just completed a very 
striking walking-dress for a Spanish marquise, It is in 
satin, with the skirt-front and vest in velvet, The satin 
corsuge is prolonged at the throat over, the velvet vest, so 
as to form a large full bow, and the same effect is produced 
at the top of the skirt-front, which is in two separate divi- 
sions, each being bordered with a finger-wide braid with a 
gold centre, a silver edge, and a bordering in steel beads. 
At the corner of each division, a palm-shaped ornament is 
embroidered on the velvet in gold, steel, and silver beads. 
Worth is also trimming satin of this new garnet shade with 
a wide rich passementerie in cut jet, and the effect is very 
tasteful. He is using faille, brocaded with very small satin 
dots, in combination with velvet, for walking-dresses, A @os- 
tume in this style, in a dark-blue shade relieved with tas 
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puck anhalt his latest creations, Twilled 
cashmeres and v 


will replace, this winter, the fancy 
in vogue for some seasons past. For 
rusian ton ema admit wide braid 
composed of gold stripes alternating with others in flose- 
ing the hue of the stuff on which 
yelvets in delicate colors will be 
much used by Worth for ball-dresses this winter, the shades 
nme yh gu pale-blue, tea-rose yellow, 
rose-pink. The most extravagant 


pine ‘of be cay is a velvet stamped with arabesque 


aneurin goth of pines, and onld pt forts dollars per yard, 

It is intended for the skirt-fronts of ball-dresses in plain 
velvet, from two to three, yards only being used in each 
dress, 


Morning-dresses are still made.in the most elaborate 
style and of the most expensive materials, pale-hued satins, 
brocaded with large flowers in their natural tints, forming 
the corsage and train, while the skirt-front and vest are in 
satin or velvet, in some hue contrasting with that of the 
brocade, and are veiled in white imitation lace. Tho train 
is lined with satin or velvet to correspond, Matinees are 
shown in soft twilled wilk, striped with velvet and trimmed 
with ruffles of white lace, A, very pretty novelty is a fichu 
in crape, of a pale color, such as light-blue or pale-pink, 
trimmed with plaited ruffies, and intended to be worn with 
@ toilette in a corresponding or, contrasting hue, Tur 
quoise jewelry is becoming very fashionable, The newest 
bracelet ds a, slender, gold cord or chain, passing through a 
gold slide, and having the ends finished with diamond 
tassels or with pendant pear-shaped pearls, 


Lucy H. Hoopzs. 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


Fia, 1,->Ginv's Daras ann CLoax, or Dank Ricu Pra, 
The collar, band above the plaited, skirt, and muff are of 
dark plush, Felt bat, with plush band, like the trim- 
mings of the coat, and a gay wing. 

Fic. u,--Gian's Dazas, Epoxy with Rennernnee, Coat, 
of dark-blue velveteen, with cape, and the cape and bottom 
of the coat are cut in long tabs and piped with blue satin, 
Gray felt hat, trimmed with a feather and dark-blue vel- 
veteen, 

Eig, 111.--Bor's, Suit, or Brown Veuvereen anv Browy 
Twezp, The coat, with its plaited skirt, is of the tweed, 
and the collar, cuffs, pockets, and knickerbockers are of 
brown velveteen. Brown felt hat, trimmed with yel- 
Veteen, 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

We have established a well-organized Purchasing Agency, 
and are now supplying. the best, selected goods at the LowESsT 
Prices, to the entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their 
orders, p attention is given to every article bought. 
We male a speciality of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 
mode of doing business, Remember all are served—not only our 
readers and subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or 
wearing apparel, Address all orders and communications for 
our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS, MARY THOMAS, 
LOOK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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NEW STYLES FOR WALKING-DRESSES. 
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WINTER MANTILLA. JACKET. HEAD-DRESS. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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JEWEL-POCKET: WITH DETAIL. 
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LOOKING BACK. 
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NEW-STYLE VISITING-DRESS. 

















